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FACT &® COMMENT 


— American Art Bureau, an organization of 
the picture trade including print men and 
frame men, had'a meeting and dinner at the 

‘Hotel McAlpin on October 2nd. All 





Pictures branches ‘of the trade. were repre- 
and the sented as well as art museums, uni- 
Decorator versities and art societies. 


From the outstart, the feeling 
seemed to prevail that the decorator was the béte 
noir of the industry, forbidding the use of pic- 
tures in the home, deprecating their value as 
unfashionable and out-of-date. 

Nathan Ullmann, of the Ullmann Mfg. Co., 
introduced a representative of THE UPHOLSTERER 
as “representing a journal of international impor- 
tance in the decorative field” and his views on 
the subject were invited. 

The speaker at the outstart denied that the 
decorator was opposed to the use of pictures, but 
naturally he was opposed to the misuse of pic- 
tures. For example, in buying the furniture for 
a house, some matured member of the family is 
usually delegated to make the selection. If the 
walls are to be papered, or rugs and draperies sel- 
ected, it is a subject for general discussion but 





TABLE OF CONTENTS on last right-hand text page. 


with pictures, the daddy of the househo!d sees 
something he likes and buys it. And his wife on 
some other occasion, sees something she particu- 
larly likes and buys it. Other members of the 
house buy pictures as Christmas gifts and birth- 
day gifts, and friends of a couple send pictures 
as wedding gifts, and all of them have to be 
hung, some in pink and blue frames, green and 
lavender, mahogany, -oak, narrow frames and 
wide frames, fancy frames, plain frames—frames 
from the gift shop, bargain counter and church 
fair—pictures from deceased relatives, and fam- 
ily heirlooms, with a result that is awful. 

And this is the situation that confronts the 
decorator when he’s called in. Naturally he rele- 
gates the stuff to the attic. 

Let’s assume that a woman’s dress was 
selected in the same way. The hat picked out by 
one person; the skirt and waist by another; the 
shoes by still a third and the gloves and neckwear 


‘by a fourth. 


What would that woman 1ook like ? 

Yet that is the way pictures are bought for 
the average house. The speaker assured the 
assembly that the decorator was not opposed to 
pictures if they were the right kind of pictures, 
properly framed and in the proper environment, 
but opposed to the conglomerate collection of 
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anything and everything, the usual condition. 

He pointed to this year’s exhibition of the 
Art-in-Trades Club where of the twenty-two 
exhibition rooms or assemblies made by the dec- 
orators, eighteen of them utilized pictures—but 
they were the right kind of pictures with the 
right kind of frames, in the right kind of 
environment. 


— are some mighty fine fabrics coming 
over from Europe. The fextures are of the 
highest possible character but unfortunately there 
is also an awful lot of cheap stuff 


How to coming over 

Kill a _ ph aneagh , 
There is no deception about it. 

Demand 


The price is cheap and the quality is 
cheap. It has become a business axiom to assume 
that competition is the life of trade, but we have 
had a few experiences which prove very conclu- 
sively that competition is also the death of trade. 

We have seen chenilles made a little cheaper 
and a little cheaper until the chenille curtain busi- 
ness which was a highly profitable business, was 
simply killed by the competition which destroyed 
all values. 

When damasks, tapestries, velours or any 
other fabrics are made a little cheaper and a little 
cheaper in order to get orders away from some 
rival manufacturer, it is only a question of time 
when the ultimate consumer, the woman in the 
household, will realize the worthlessness of the 
fabric and the next time she buys something else. 

This condition coupled with the demands of 
fashion creates constant shifting of production, 
and today the wise mill that finds it difficult to 
make a legitimate profit on one fabric extends its 
activities to the manufacture of several fabrics, 
depending rather upon diversity of production at 
a living price than a continual lessened profit 
upon a restricted product. 

If a firm has the nerve to manufacture qual- 
ity goods and maintain this quality, backed up by 
competent salesmen, it follows a wise course be- 
cause the other fellow is continually trying to get 
an order because of price. And it will eventually 
get to the point where there is no margin left. 


i is announced by the New York University 
that during the coming Winter Dr. R. M. 
Riefstahl, associated with the Anderson Galler- 
ies, and well known for his writings 

Lectures of on textiles and on Mohammedan 
Importance ~ art, will lecture on historic textile 
fabrics, on tapestries, and on orien- 

tal rugs ; while Mr. William M. Odom, author of 


the great “History of Italian Furniture” and di- 
rector of the New York School of Fine and Ap- 
plied Art in Paris, will give the fruits of his long 
study there in a series of lectures on interiors and 
decoration in France. A course in the design of 
interiors and furniture will be under the general 
supervision of Mr. Francis Lenygon, equally well 
known for his books and for his work as a dec- 
orator both in New York and in London, where 
his firm acts by appointment to His Majesty. 

C. B.C. 


a us garden room is the latest fad in interior 
furnishing. -Most women enjoy raising flow- 


ers. If they can’t do it in the suburban lot or the 
backyard, they compromise on a 

Garden geranium box or a fernery in the 

Room the dining room. 

Latest Fad Today many decorators are put- 


ting in what they call garden rooms, 
decorated and arranged for flower boxes, hang- 
ing pots and plant accessories; witha tile floor, 
verdure side walls vivid in design; to which 
may be added an aquarium as the central fixture 
of the room, with birds in their cages suspended 
from the ceiling. 


W: REALIZE the poverty of color language 
when we read in the columns of an English 
contemporary magazine about the new color 
scheme of the Victoria and Al- 
Really Descrip- bert Museum: 
tive Color “Above the old, narrow 
Terms Needed white-veined black marble skirt- 
. ing is a low dado of light choco- 
late, the space above being painted a whitey, sky 
blue with deep frieze of pale cream and covered 
ceiling, the door frame and soffit of white, the 
wall divided into panels by broad pilasters of 
crushed strawberry, this hue also being reserved 
for the columns.’ a 5 
Here we have mentioned “light chocolate,” 
“whitey sky blue,” “pale cream” and: “crushed 
strawberry,” indefinite color terms which fail to 
carry to the average reader anything more than 
a vague sense of the color, shade or tint referred 
to. 


é te Art-in-Trades Club Exhibit now running 
at the Waldorf ‘is distinctly educational in 
character, and we doubt if there is any man in 
the trade so well informed that he can visit it and 
come away without having added to his store of 
knowledge of what is good in decoration. | It is 
a mine of ideas worked out in the finest materials 
by skilled artists. | 
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THE BUYER AND.HIS: PROBLEMS 


No. 5—Maintaining Personnel and Esprit de Corps. 


HE buyer, whether he be an independent 

merchant or an executive in.a multiple store 
is frequently more manager than buyer. That is 
to say, his principle duty is that of directing and 
controlling the efforts of an organization rather 
than in trying himself to undertake all of the 
main operations connected with the running of 
the department. 

As a rule, buyers may be readily classified as 
belonging to one of two types: the cooperationist, 
who seeks to develop team work, or the individ- 
ualist, who aspires to be the 
great “I Am” with all that the 
term implies. 

The next of the buyer’s 
problems, in the order of our 
discussion, is that of main- 
taining personnel and esprit 
de corps. By maintaining per- 
sonnel we mean not only the 
keeping of a salesforce and 
workroom force up to its full 
quota numerically, but we 
mean also the maintenance of 
caliber up to the requirements 
of the organization. This is 
seldom easy, because the han- 
dling of the materials carried in the departments 
required by our interests requires a certain 
amount of native aptitude and there is always a 
shortage of the particular type of natural talent 
which makes for a first class salesforce. The 
fact that the heavy sale of the materials handled 
in our departments is not constant the year 
round, also makes it difficult for the buyer to 
carry a satisfactory personnel over the slack 
season, a difficulty which applies to the work- 
room as well as to the salesforce. 


The ‘‘Cooperationist’’ is 
the buyer most likely to 
have an efficient sales 
force. By his attitude he 
makes every individual 
in his department feel 
that he or she is a neces- 
sary unit and a force, 
making for the depart- 
ments’ success. | 


One of the first essentials in the meeting of 
the personnel problem is the establishment of a 
personnel management system. This begins in 
the employment bureau of the store. The appli- 
cants for a position are given some sort of an 
examination as to their fitness for store employ- 
ment and it is obvious that different abilities will 
be required in different divisions of the store. In 
our own particular departments, the primary 
qualifications required are a color sense and dex- 
terity in handling of fabrics which may generally 

be indicated by a natural grace 
i of carriage and deportment. 
These are sometimes consid- 
ered as non-essential require- 
ments by the employing super- 
intendent, who is not familiar 
with the differences between 
the handling of artistic ma- 
terial.in which the elements 
of art, color and grace are 
important constituents.asicom- 
pared with toweling, sheeting, 
linings, notions, etc., where 
purely clerical functions are 
required, 

Having by rigid selection 
secured the type of individual that has a natural 
ability that would be readily adapted to the needs 
of his department, the buyer’s real problem be- 
gins. It is his task to take that raw material, 
ignorant perhaps of the first principles concern- 
ing the materials to be handled, and by education, 
instruction ahd example develop a salesman or 
saleswoman, so well informed and so enthusiastic 
about the materials handled that it will be a 
pleasute to customers to transact their business 
with them. 
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It will be obviously unnecessary for us to 
discuss matters of courtesy, manners and busi- 
ness language in this connection, although they 
are recognized as essential qualifications in suc- 
cessful salesmanship, but we can pass these over 
with a single statement that in all these respects, 
the buyer should set an example to those with 
whom he is associated. 

Furthermore, he cannot expect to have asso- 
ciates who are interested in the materials they 
handle unless he sees that they are supplied with 
information on which their interests may feed. 
As a buyer he comes in contact with manufactur- 
ers, with experts in construction, with designers, 
stylers and colorists; he knows or has an oppor- 
tunity to know of the whys and wherefores of 
the characters of goods made and just as these 
things assist him in buying, they will assist his 
salesforce in selling. He should be zealous in 
passing on that information to those under his 
direction, not in the spirit of a superior, who, 
from his wealth of knowledge deigns to instruct, 
but in the spirit of a co-worker who believes in 
the power of team work. 

He should cultivate an attitude of mind 
which encourages suggestions by his associates. 
Executives are perhaps prone to snap decisions 
concerning suggestions ‘that imply a criticism of 
themselves or of their administration. He should 
bear in mind that the whole deyelopment of the 
human race in its mechanical activities witnesses 
that “what today says cannot be done, tomorrow 
accomplishes,” and that no suggestions, however 
impossible of accomplishment it might seem to be, 
should be definitely discarded until thoroughly 
discussed. 

But, the present is not the only consideration 
in the maintaining of a personnel because a rival 
may steal your men overnight. Therefore, your 
plan of training should provide, if possible, a 
surplus of help; stock boys who could in emer- 
gency be clerks, clerks who could become decora- 
tors or assistant buyers and at all times sales- 
people who could be switched from one section to 
another because they had been trained to know 
not only the goods carried in their own section 
but all related goods as well. And last, but by 
no means least, a contributing problem of main- 
taining a personnel is the salary question. This 
is not a problem where there exists the attitude 
of ‘mind that was expressed to us by a buyer 
recently in a statement: “I pay the highest sal- 
aries paid in my town for the same kind of work 
and I intend to always to do so. My people earn 


what they get, and they stay with me.” 

It is only where people want more than they 
are willing to earn that the salary problem be- 
comes serious, because a buyer who is willing to 
permit sales people to receive less in wages than 
is their just earnings is storing up trouble for his 
own future. Sooner or later he will need help 
to take their places, for underpaid help is never 
contented, so in addition to making his help better 
equipped by education and training to earn more 
he can best promote esprit de corps by making 
sure that they get what they earn. 





COURSES AT ART MUSEUM 
_— Metropolitan Museum of Art has ‘just 
issued a folder describing the lecture courses 
to be given in the museum building during the 
coming season. The courses embrace the follow- 
ing subjects: 

Design, Plastic and Decorative Art for 
salespeople, manufacturers, designers and home 
makers. The lecturers will be: Fiske Kimball, 
of the New York University faculty; Grace 
Cornell, of the Museum staff; Clark Wissler, of 
the American Museum of Natural History; A. D. 
Hamlin, of Columbia University; Henry Hunt 
Clark, of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Jos- 
eph B. Ellis, of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Huger Elliott, Philadelphia School of 
Industrial Art; Maurice Dimand; and Andrew 
Wright Crawford. 





ARTICLE ON “BIRGE OF BUFFALO” 


i hee Roycroft Magazine has a very. interesting 
article on “Birge of Buffalo.” It is written 
by Elbert Hubbard II and covers the entire sub-: 
ject of wall-paper making. We quote one para- 
graph: 

“It was about this time—1847 to be exact— 
that Martin Howland Birge, a hardy Vermonter, 
and descendant of the ‘Mayflower’ Howlands,’ 
opened an exclusive paper-hanging shop in 
Buffalo. Twenty years’ devotion to business and 
the demands of his clients brought a remarkable 
prestige and growth to the Birge enterprise. In 
1866 the firm of M. H. Birge & Sons Company, 
made up of the sons, George Kingsley Birge and 
Henry Martin Birge, and W. H. Prentice and 
S: L. Graves, was formed and thirteen’ years 
later—in 1879—a wallpaper factory was’ opened 
and eight wallpaper printing machines installed.” 
The Birge plant today occupies a space covering 
many acres. 












LATE CHIPPENDALE WITHDRAWING ROOM DISPLAYED 
BY W. & J. SLOANE 


At the Art-in-Trades Club Exhibit which opened at the Waldorf-Astoria on September 26. For text see page 75. 
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A LOUIS XVI BEDROOM AT THE ART-IN-TRADES 
EXHIBIT 


Displayed by M. L. Overton. See text on page 75. 
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N SEPTEMBER 26rH the Art-in-Trades 
Club opened their second annual exhibit on 
the roof of the Waldorf-Astoria. So successful 
was the exhibit held in part of the same quarters 
last year that this year the Club rented a much 
larger space, the whole roof garden in fact, giving 
opportunity for more members to exhib:t, and 
for each exhibit 
to have adequate 
quarters for dis- 
play. And, good 
as last year’s ex- 
hibit was, it may — 
be said without 
exaggeration that 
this year’s excels 
it in every par- 
ticular. 
The purpose of 
. the Club in hold- 
ing this exhibit 
was to show the 
harmony that can 
be effected with 
the best types of 
decorative prod- 
ucts in the mar- 
ket. Therefore 
there is nothing 
freakish to be 
seen, and nothing 
shown which can- 
not be duplicated 
in any well-to-do 
home. While ev- | eT ee 
ery exhibitor was - 
permitted to cre- 
ate his display 
without any restrictions, still each display had to 
meet the final approval of the jury of selection, 
composed of men whose reputation in the dec- 
orative trades rests on their knowledge of what 
is harmonious and in good taste. There can be 
no doubt that this display of assembled home 





A REMARKABLE HOME FURNISHINGS EXHIBIT 


Spanish Colonial reception room by Wm. Laurel Harris. 


furnishings is of unequalled importance among 
the many similar displays which have been shown 
in New York and in other parts of the country. 
From the elevator one enters a Spanish Col- 
onial Patio, the work of William Laurel Harris 
and the Ishauu Co., manufacturers of Pueblo 
Pottery. Tiles of a burnt brown color cover 
the floor, and the 
walls are of plas- 
ter, ornamented 
here and there 
with a fish or a 
bird, symbolic of 
old Indian reli- 
gious beliefs. The 
color is attained 
from the Pueblo 
Pottery. Collab- 
orating in this ex- 
hibit are Edward 
F. Caldwell & Co., 
ornamental iron 
work ; Jacobson & 
Co., ornamental 
plaster work, and 
the Shaw Furni- 
ture: Co., furni- 
ture. The pottery 
was supplied by 
the Ishauu Co. 
In Space 2 is 
another reflection 
of the Spanish 
Colonial. This is a 
Reception Room, 
designed by Mr. 
Harris, collabor- 
ating with Ed- 
ward F. Caldwell & Co.; the Edgewater Tapestry 
Looms ; the Ishauu Co.; Georg Jensen, who fur- 
nished the hand-wrought silver; the Kensington 
Mfg. Co., who furnished the furniture; Edward, 
Maag, Inc., the trimmings; Orinoka Mills, the 
draperies; and the Quaker Lace Co., the laces. 
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This is the room illustrated in the center of the 
preceding page. 

An XVIII Century American Bed Room, 
by the Erskine-Danforth Corporation, occupies 
Space 3. The Maison La Fee supplied the lamps 
and shades; John J. Morrow, Inc., the panelling 
and painting; the Persian Rug Manufactory, the 
rugs; J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., the fabric panels, 
and Arthur Todhunter, the mantel, Of especial 
interest in this room are the Thorp fabrics. 
These are hand-blocked in exquisite tones of 
blue. 

The Erskine-Danforth Corporation collab- 
orating with the same firms—except for the pan- 
elling, which was done by the Chas. B. Mayer 
Co.—executed the Early American Living Room 
in Space 4. 

On page 73 we illustrate a Late Chippendale 
Withdrawing Room, for which W. & J. Sloane 
are responsible. .This room is characterized by 
its extremely homelike atmosphere, which, it will 
be remembered, pervaded the room by th’s same 
firm in last year’s exhibit. 


One of the most interesting rooms is an 
English Reception Room, in Space 6, decorated 
by H. J. van Winsum and J. Weymer. In this 
room the fixtures were supplied by the Edward 
F. Caldwell & Co.; the rugs by Costikyan & Co.; 
the fabrics and trimmings by Edward Maag, 
Inc. ; and the electric grate by the Magicoal Elec- 
tric Fire Co. 

A Tudor Living Room and Alcove was 
shown in Space 7 by P. W. French & Co. We 
illustrate this below. In this room Jacobson 
& Co. supplied the ornamental plaster work, and 
Kantack, Heath & Warman the lighting fixtures. 

Just off the foregoing room is a Provincial 
Louis XVI Dining Room, also by P. W. French 
& Co. This is illustrated on page 84. 

Another exceedingly beautiful room is the 
Lou's XVI Bedroom which we illustrate on page 
74. This room is the work of M. L. Overton, 
collaborating with the American Moulding Co. 
for the wall mouldings; Edward F. Caldwell & 
Co., for the electric fixtures; Cheney Brothers, 

(Continued on page 102) 


Tudor living room by P. W. French & Co. at Art-in-Trades Club Exhibit. 
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IN THE NEW SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL 
& CO.’S LINE 
yee: Shelton Looms, operated by Sidney Blu- 
menthal & Co., are now producing a diversity 
of upholstery materials. One particularly good 
fabric is a printed tapestry pattern upon a woven 
ground in reproduction of the needlepoint stitch. 
This is not a velour but a mohair tapestry weave, 
printed. 
Another new texture which we illustrate. be- 
low is a broché velour or cut velour showing a 
detached 9-inch design upon a plain ground, the 
design being in relief and in dark blue, for ex- 
ample, and the cut background, gold; this pat- 
tern is brought out for chair seat and back, a 
plain ground being used for the balance of the 
chair. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR KAPOK 

| ry can be grown in almost any part of 

the Philippine Islands south of Manila, 
Trade Commissioner J. A. Fowler informs the 
Department of Commerce. It grows well on the 
island of Mindanao, and the length and quality of 
the fiber grown there are approximately as good 
as the average quality grown in Java, but Philip- 
pine kapok is grown from close to the equator 
up to the sixteenth degree of latitude, and there- 
fore varies more in quality. There is no doubt, 
says Mr. Fowler, that. Mindanao could supply all 
_ the kapok needed by the United States, if the in- 
dustry were properly developed. 


A magnificent broché velour displayed by the Shelton Looms. 


SPLENDID WALL PAPER ADVERTIS- 
ING 
| ise: SmitH & Pace, Inc. have issued 
a neat little booklet entitled “Adding Beauty 
and Charm to YourHome.” It is beautifully 
printed, containing seven excellently drawn illus- 
trations in color, showing the effect of wall paper 
in different rooms in the home. The text is well 
written, and should suggest the desirability of 
paper as a wall decoration to every consumer who 
reads the booklet. It is printed primarily for 
dealer distribution, and we strongly recommend 
that live dealers get in touch with Becker, Smith 
& Page for information about it. 





TO TAKE LARGER PHILADELPHIA 
QUARTERS 

WING to the large increase of Philadelphia 
business of Johnson & Faulkner, it has be- 
come necessary for them to procure larger quar- 
ters and on January first, H. Le Barre Williams, 
their representative in that territory, will move 
from his present quarters on the fifteenth floor 
of the Finance Building to new and larger quar- 
ters on the sixteenth floor. 





A THREEWAYS CURTAIN PANEL 
i ben Crescent Curtain Co., Inc., New York, 
has just brought out a novelty curtain which 
may be used in three different ways—as a panel; 
a Dutch curtain or a drape. - The curtain is fully 
protected by United States Government patents. 


See text above. 


rd 
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DECORATIVE COURSES AT N. Y. UNI- 
VERSITY 
he Extramural Division of the Fine Arts 

Department of New York University, are 
giving several courses .to be given which should 
be of value to all interested in the different phases 
of the decorative arts. A course entitled “Fund- 
amental Principles of Art Applied to Decoration 
and Furnishing” is being given, with the coopera- 
tion of the members of the Art-in-Trades Club. 
and is designed both for those professionally 
engaged in art trades, and to the public interested 
in home furnishing and decoration. This course 
is given at the Metropolitan Museum, under 
the direction of Fiske Kimball, Ph.D., and among 
the special lecturers are William Sloane Coffin, 
Francis Lenygon, Edward Maag, William M. 
Odom, Rudolph Meyer Riefstahl, and T. Atkins 
Tout. The course has been divided into three 
sections and embraces the following subjects: 
Principles of Design; Materials of Decoration; 
and An Introduction to the History of Art and 
of Historical Styles of Decoration. 

Another course given partly at the Metropol- 
itan Museum, partly at the Washington Square 
branch of the University, and partly at the Na- 
tional Academy of Design, is on architecture and 
decoration, Fiske Kimball, Francis Lenygon, 
Wm. M. Odom, and Rudolph Meyer Riefstahl 
are the lecturers. 

Rudolph Meyer Riefstahl will give at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art a series of lectures 
on historic textile fabrics, studying textiles from 














an historic, artistic and economic point of view. 
‘This course will be informative not only to the 
art student and the future textile designer, but 
also to those who handle textiles in wearing 
apparel and in interior decoration. 

Information about any or all of these courses 
may be obtained by addressing James E. Lough, 
Dean of the Extramural Division of the New 
York University, Washington Square, New York 
City. 





ANOTHER DECORATIVE COURSE 

A’ THE Art Centre, 65 East 56th Street, on 

the evening of October 15th, Robert Alan 
Gordon, formerly educational assistant at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, began a series of 
lectures on Interior Decoration. This course is 
for woman who want practical information re- 
garding the furnishing of their homes from the 
standpoint of the buying public. 





SALESMEN ADMITTED TO INTEREST 

IN A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
_* THE recent yearly convention of the sales- 
men of A. Theo. Abbott & Co., held at their 
new mill, 23rd Street and Allegheny Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Herbert Gardner, in charge of the 
New York office, H. Ralph Wilson, covering the 
Middle West and southern territories, and Art. 
H. Faul, Pacific Coast representative, acquired an 
interest in the firm, which was recently incorpor- 
ated. The officers of A. Theo. Abbott & Co. are 
A. Theo. Abbott, president; Eugene E. Abbott, 
secretary and treasurer; 
Bete. and John Laycock, vice 

~~ president. 


y er Schadt Studio, 
New York, is spe- 
cializing in making up 
draperies for the trade. 
Miss Anna Schadt, the 
proprietor, was for many 
years forewoman of the 
upholstery workrooms 
of Arnold Constable & 
Co., following which she 
went with the Wycombe 
Co. 





Show room decorated by a 

professional decorator. A 

millinery shop decorated by 

Ray Coyle, Inc., San Fran- 

cisco, creating an unusual 
shop interior. 
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Model living room displayed in the store of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago. 


A BEAUTIFUL PIECE OF ANTIQUE 
EMBROIDERY 
A’ 


broidery has just reached Stroheim & 
Romann. It is a Venetian piece approximately 
4 ft. wide by at least 7 or 8 ft. long. It is authen- 
ticated as early Eighteenth Century but in the 
spirit of the middle Seventeenth Century.. The 
piece was bought from the family of Prince Al- 
fonso Dosia-Pamphily, a member of which family 
was Pope under the name of Innocente X, por- 
traited by Velasquez. The late Prince made a 
collection of embroideries and used many of his 
pieces in the decoration of his country home, the 
Villa Doria. After his death, his son concluded 
to dispose of some of these pieces and this par- 
ticular example found its way to Stroheim & 
Romann. The authenticity of the piece is attest- 
ed by H. Earle Russell, the American Consul at 
Rome. It is an exceedingly interesting example 
and while doubtless it will find its way into the 
hands of some decorator, it is a pity that it cannot 
be acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of. Art. 

The work is upon canvas and in regulation 
cross-stitch and crewel work prevailing, The 
design has no repeat of details but is well bal- 
anced and shows a distinctly Chinese spirit of the 


EXTRAORDINARY example of antique em- 


same general character that one finds in old 
Elizabethan embroideries of the previous century. 





A WIDELY VARIED LINE 

A VIEW of the Stead & Miller line this season 

arouses positive enthusiasm. It is as yaried 
as an import jobbing line. There seems to be 
everything in it but cretonne. They show a 
simply endless variety of casement cloths, dam- 
asks, broches and better grade tapestries, all in 
colors that are exquisite. Not only have they 
followed very closely the reproduction of many 
museum examples, but they have conceived a 
great number of clever designs—simple ones for 
simple furnishing and elaborate creations for the 
most pretentious work. A superficial: view of 
this extraordinary assortment leaves one with a 
memory of a number of broche treatments that 
rank among the best things to be found in the 
market today. They continue to make the strictly 
commercial lines but have extended their scope 
to meet the most critical decorative requirements 
—and it is no idle hyperbole to say this. 


Regain N. Peterson, the Chicago decorator, 
announces that he has sold the business 
to H. J. Carlson, who will conduct it at 6531 
Sheridan Road as the Sheridan Drapery Shop. 
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NARBETH DAMASK—A NEW WEAVE 
fs Morrell Mills, which have in the last few 

years made a great reputation on tapestry 
chair seats and backs—remarkable color and 
weave reproductions of old examples, have this 
season brought out a new weave construction. It 
is called Narbeth Damask, and the firm has ap- 
plied for patents. It has an all-wool appearance, 
the ground being lustrous and the pattern 
brought out in relief in wool and of a coarse 
broché. It is a distinctly new fabric as far as it 
is possible to make a new fabric, and is particu- 
larly attractive. 

This fabric is illustrated at the bottom of 
this column. 

The Morrell Mills are also showing this 
season some very pleasing brocatelles and some 
exquisite damasks. 





COMPREHENSIVE CHAIR CATALOGUE 


A FORTY-EIGHT page catalogue covering theit 
line of chairs has been circulated in the 
trade by Bodenstein & Kuemmerle, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. In this firm’s line there are chairs in 
numerous styles for every purpose, made in oak, 
walnut, mahogany, and combinations of these 
woods. 





AMERICAN ART ASS’N. SALE 


HE American Art Association announces the 

following sale of interest to collectors, deal- 
ers and decorators: November 7-10 inclusive— 
Afternoons. Extensive collection of Fine House- 
hold Furniture and Embellishments, Rare Tapes- 
tries and Textiles. Valuable collection of Snuff 
Boxes in Gold and Enamel and Gold Watches. 
Property of the estate of the late John D. Lalor 
and of other estates and private owners. On free 
view from November 2nd. 





BACK FROM WORLD TOUR 


| gon AND ELLis GIMBEL, JR. and Howard 
Wasserman are back from a six months trip 
around the world. Richard Gimbel is head of 
the financial department of Gimbel’s foreign 
business. The trip gave him an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the men who conduct 
the firm’s offices in fifteen different countries in 
Europe and Asia. These offices are in the main 
markets, and some idea of the extent of the thing 
may be had from the fact that in the Paris office 
alone, there are 150 employees, attending to the 
business of Gimbel’s Philadelphia, Milwaukee and 


_ New York stores as well as the new Sak’s store 


and the May stores—nine stores in all. 





CHANGE OF FIRM NAME 


Sy name of the American 
Textile Embossing Co. has 
been changed to the American 
Textile Embossing Corporation. 
New embossing, printing and 
extract machines for work on 
upholstery and drapery materials 
are now being added to this cor- 
poration’s equipment, making it 
necessary for them to take over 
an additional floor. 

Formerly this firm confined 
its activities to New York City, 
but they are now equipped to 
cover the entire, country. 





Narbeth Damask, a new fabric 
brought out by the Morrell Mills. 
This pattern is shown in the reverse 
of the actual colorings. The dark 
background in the original is silver 
gray; the pattern is in shades of blue, 
the dark details being a light blue 
and the light details being a dark 
blue. The background is a damask 
texture, the pattern being raised in a 
wool tapestry effect. See text above. 


















QUESTIONS THE 


ERE are the answers to last month’s ques- 

tions. Those asked in the center of the page 
will be answered in the November issue. 

1. How can one determine whether a rug is 
hand or machine woven? 

It is impossible to give a general rule that 
will constitute an answer to this question. There 
are, however, certain characteristics of hand- 
woven rugs which are readily distinguished by 
one familiar with rug construction. Perhaps 
chief among these is the matter of shape and size, 
the hand-woven product 
revealing certain irregu- 


larities of edges and of I. What is chenille? 


‘ pattern repeats that are 
readily recognized, while 
on the other hand ma- 


made? 


2. From what are grass rugs 


CUSTOMERS ASK 


stretching of the material, so as to avoid wrinkles 
or tense threads, technically known as “cut 
draws.” 7 

4. What is “cottage” furniture? 

This is a term frequently applied to furni- 
ture of the less expensive types, the name prob- 
ably having its origin in the fact that the cottage 
type of home, in the days when a cottage was 
recognized as the domicile of the working class, 
was generally furnished with furniture of mod- 
est styles, not infrequently of home construction. 

In some of the Euro- 
pean countries, so-called 
peasant furniture has a 
distinction all its own. It 
shows native handcrafts- 
manship, remaining in a 


chine-woven rugs in gen- 3. What is a “hand tufted’’ rug? family for several suc- 


eral have a precision and 


regularity that even the 4. What is art. silk? 


5. What does “novelty’”’ applied 
to curtains, rugs, etc. mean? 


most skilled hand-work 
cannot exactly duplicate. 
2. What is meant by 


ceeding generations. From 
such pieces as examples, 
certain reproductionshave 
taken the name of cottage 
furniture, not represent- 


“graining” ? 6. What is moss, and what is __ ing any particular period 


Literally a reproduc- 
tion by means of pigment, 
of the appearance of 
certam handsome wood 
grains. The artistic representation of such woods 
as mahogany, oak, walnut, rosewood, sycamore, 
birch etc., is called “graining.” 

3. How are silk damask or other fabric wall 
coverings applied? 

Silk damask, tapestries or other fabric wall 
coverings are applied to walls by being tacked to 
strips so that there is an air space between the 
wall and the fabric. In the application of the 
fabric, particular care must be taken in the 


it used for? How does it or style, but indicating a 
compare with tow? 


distinction between the 
types so-called and more 
formal types common to 
the better class residence. 

5. What are brise-bise curtains? 

The term brise-bise (French) is a curtain 
covering the lower portion of a window so con- 
structed that it can be spread across the window 
or drawn back at will. The word is probably a 
French colloquialism having no literal meaning 
but composed of the verb briser (to break) and 
bise (northeast wind). In order to avaid the use 
of an awkward plural, it has been the policy of 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


br eighth semi-annual Market Week, fostered 
by the Manufacturers and Wholesalers’ Asso- 
ciation of San Francisco, opened the last week in 
September and on the initial day more than four 
thousand buyers from outside the city registered 
at the headquarters established in the Palace 
Hetel. Among the concerns which handle drap- 
ery and upholstery goods participating in the 
event were the L. Dinkelspeil Co., Inc., S. Harris 
& Co., the Lazare Klein Co., the Walton N. 
Moore Dry Goods Co., and the Milton G. Cooper 
Dry Goods Co. 

George Brown, for several years connected 
with the firm of D. N. & E. Walter & Co., San 
Francisco, has been made buyer and manager for 
the drapery and upholstery goods department, 
taking the place of the late P. M. Kemp. 

‘The firm of Marten & Frederick, decorators, 
1501 Sutter Street, San Francisco, has been dis- 
solved and the business will be carried on in the 
fulure under the name of A. F. Marten Co. 

Bruno Loevy, representing large lace curtain 
manufacturers on the Pacific Coast, has given up 
his headquarters maintained for several years in 
the Furniture Exchange, San Francisco, and 
upon the completion of a road trip to the North- 
west will open offices at Los Angeles. 

Charles S. Darling, 251 Post Street, San 
l’rancisco, is making a business trip to New York. 

‘The Morgan Studio, featuring interior dec- 
oration, has been opened at 259 Geary Street, 
San Francisco, by Miss E. M. Pichen. 

The California Rug Company has moved 
from 2147 to 2263 Lombard Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Frank P. Sherman, a pioneer in the Califor- 
nia silk industry, and originally associated with 
the Carlson, Currier Co., passed away at San 
Irancisco late in August at the age of sixty-one 
years. He leaves a widow and three sons. 

Benjamin F. Schlesinger, general manager 
of The Emporium, San Francisco, since 1908, 
and connected with this firm for seventeen years, 
has tendered, his resignation, but will remain in 
the company as a member of the board of direc- 
tors. Charles W. Steines, for the past fourteen 
years merchandise manager of the firm, has been 
named to succeed Mr. Schlesinger. 

The firm of Springer & Duncan, 1366 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, is making a strong bid for 
high-class decorative work and is showing some 
exclusive lines of fine fabrics, especially brocades 





Mr. Springer was formerly connected with Wm. 
D. McCann and Vickery, Atkins & Torrey, while 


. Miss Duncan for fourteen years was an associate 


of Mrs, Edgar De Wolfe. 

The City of Paris Dry Goods Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has opened a Moorish rdom and is featur- 
ing carpets and decorations from Morocco. 

The Sunset Feather Co. is now occupying its 
new home at 2068 Harrison Street, San Fran- 
cisco, where a large manufacturing plant has 
been fitted up, 

Four courses on interior decoration have 
been opened in the Pacific Building, San Fran- 
cisco, by the extension division of the University 
of California, with Bernard C. Jakway in charge. 
These deal with the principles of interior deeora- 
tion, home furnishing materials, period decora- 


tion and advanced interior decoration. 


Ray Coyle, who conducts a studio in the 
Mercedes Building on Post Street, San Fran- 
cisco, recently completed the task of transforming 
the Exposition Auditorium into an opera house 
for the first season of San Francisco’s own opera 
company. The entire designing of the house and 
stage, with all hangings and decorations, was 
handled by him. 

An European textiles gallery has been 
opened in the M. H. deYoung Memorial Museum 
in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, and this is 
attracting the attention of decorators, as well as 
the general public. 

The Southern California Furniture Man- 
ufacturing Co., recently incorporated at Los 
Angeles, by the interests which control the Con- 
tinental Furniture Manufacturing Co. of San 
Francisco, has opened for business at 5011 Santa 
Fe Avenue. A specialty will be made of uphols- 
tered furniture and J. H. Spiegelman will have 
charge of the sales division. The manufacturing 
department will be in charge of Sam Spiegelman. 

A furniture store with a rug and carpet de- 
partment will be opened at an early date at Chow- 
chilla, Cal. by H. Hanman and S. R. Frizelle. 

A. J. Blair, well known in interior decorat- 
ing circles at Seattle, Wash., and for the past 
four years assistant manager in the Oriental rug 
department of the Fraser-Patterson Co., Seattle, 
has been made manager of this department. He 
succeeds C. W. Dolan, who will give his attention 
in the future to the importing end of the rug 
business. 

The Gevurtz Furniture Company has opened 
a store at 1617 Third Avenue, Seattle. 

(Continued on page 110) 





SHERATON DINING ROOM AT THE ART-IN-TRADES CLUB 
EXHIBIT 


Displayed by R. J. Haddock, Inc. See text on page 75. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 




















PROVINCIAL LOUIS XVI DINING ROOM AT THE ART- 
IN-TRADES CLUB EXHIBIT 


Displayed by P. W. French & Co. See text on page 75. 
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Egyptian Stool of the XITI-X VII Dynasties 
(B. C. 1788-1580) 


N THE earlier monuments of Assyria are 
representations of stools, beautifully carved 
or modelled, the feet ornamented with the feet of 
lions or the hoofs of bulls; the tables seem, in 
geueral, to have similar forms of decoration to 
the thrones or seats and were elaborately carved 
and decorated with gold and silver. The tables 
and chairs were often made of a folding charac- 
ter, opening out on pivot like our camp stools and 
like the curule chairs which were common in 
Rome and throughout Italy during the Renais- 
sance. The wood of the pieces now in the Metro- 
politan Museum is of a:reddish color, possibly 
due to the effect of time. 

Cedar was probably the wood most in use, 
but in Egypt and Ninevah, also in Judea under 
Solomon’s successors, woods were imported from 
-Europe and India, chiefly ebony, rosewood. teak, 
Indian walnut, and others with which we are 
familiar. Solomon imported exotic woods from 
India; ebony, algum and sandalwood, but these 
were mostly for the manufacture of harps and 
musical instruments. 

Antique representations of Greek and 
Roman couches show an apparent attempt at up- 
holstering in the form of loose mattresses and 
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Egyptian stool with rush seat, XIII-X VII Dynasties 
(B. C. 1788-1580) 








CHARACTERISTICS 


OF 
FURNITURE WOODS 








cushions and Greek vase paintings show innum- 
erable types of pillows and bolsters together with 
draperies and covers of an ornamental character 
which may have been the outer garments of those 
shown reclining on the couches. 

Greek and Roman woodwork was not only 





Egyptian table of the XVII-XVIII Dynasties 
(B. C. 1600-1500) 


elaborately carved but was enriched by the appli- 
cation of metal ornaments, cleverly cast and em- 
bellished by tool work. The woods used by the 
Greeks for sculpture were ebony, cypress, cedar, 
oak, finila, yew, lotus, citron. Other woods have 
been mentioned by various writers in connec- 
tion with references to early furniture but except 
where material of the same name is in use today, 
it is difficult to form any conception of the wood 
to which the name was applied; indeed, it may 
well be that where the same name is used today, 
the wood so designated may bear no relation to 
the woods mentioned by early writers. 

The following list of woods represents those 
mentioned by writers in connection with furni- 
ture of the periods prior to the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury: amboyna, black ebony, Brazil wood, coro- 
mandal, mahogany, maple, oak, rosewood, satin- 
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wood, sandalwood, sweet chestnut, tulip, olive, 
pine, deal, beach, birch, cedar, walnut, ash; mus- 
taiba, palmyra, partridge wood, peruvian, pheas- 
ant wood, purple wood, princess wood, rosetta, 
snakewood, yacca wood, shisham or blackwood, 
mango wood, shittam almug, thyine wood. 

(Teo be continued) 





REORGANIZED UPHOLSTERY DEPT. 
COMPLETED 
g yrs last of the carpenters are out of the 
Wanamaker upholstery section, Philadelphia, 
and the last of the old Bosworth fixtures, which 
in their day were regarded as the last word in up- 
holstery fitments, have been removed. 

The department in its reorganized form is 
not only exceedingly pleasing from a decorative 
standpoint but unique in its arrangement. In the 
main show room, merchandise tables have been 
eliminated, the floor being occupied by cabinets 
having the appearance of tables, containing con- 
cealed reserve stock. There are no rods shown, 
no poles, no full lengths of fabric, no exhibition 
rooms, no nooks or corners. 

All customers are handled on the fleor but 
privacy is accorded, where desirable, by swinging 
around sectional racks, 5 x 7 ft., over which ma- 
terials may be shown, and with several of these 
racks or screens privacy is s2cured for matching 
up materials or consultation. 





Wooden furniture legs of the 7-10 Century (Coptic). 
See text on page 85. 





Around the two sides of the room facing the 
streets panelled side walls extend to the ceiling. 
They are built about 8 ft. out, leaving concealed 
space behind for carrying stock. Extending the 
entire length of these side walls are practical win- 
dows, all of which are treated effectively with 
laces or casement cloths. 

Mr. Snyder certainly has succeeded in or- 
ganizing a department whicli will attract the best 
class trade. While segregated stocks are carried 
as in all department stores, the senior salesmen 
are encouraged to know dll stocks and to move 
with the customer according to her requirements, 
to all sections, even the furniture and carpet sec- 
tions. 

They have installed also an educational sys- 
tem, which is rather interesting. The juniors or 
younger men on the sales force are encouraged 
to experiment in displays and combinations, 
handling fabrics and trimmings, with color and 
practicability always in mind, and they have ses- 
sions at which these experiments are carried out 
and criticized. 





SALES CONVENTION OF F. A. FOSTER 
& CO., INC. 
bey semi-annual sales convention of F. A. 
Foster & Co., Inc., was held in Boston Sep- 
tember 26th and 27th. It was opened by a ban- 
quet at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, where every 
salesman was presented with a leather tie-case as 
a souvenir of the occasion. On the following day 
there was a display of the Spring line, in which 
was shown some beautiful silk warp prints, in 
stripes in fifteen different shades. There were 
also some new designs in Damastique. The line 
was shown to good advantage by having 20 win- 
dows built, on which the new designs were dis- 
played. 





A WORTHWHILE TRIBUTE 
| ga the Namm Bulletin of A. I. Namm & 
Son, Brooklyn, under date of September 30th, 
we reproduce the following interesting item: 


AN ANNIVERSARY 

When the Namm store was in its infancy, it en- 
gaged the services of a stock boy. 

Simon Wiel was his name, but every one called 
him “Sam.” 

Sam was no ordinary stock boy—he was small in 
stature, but big in aspirations. 

His industry and initiative soon brought him the 
buyership of the upholstery department. 

Later he became merchandise manager of a group 
of departments. 

For thirty-eight years he has been known far and 
wide as the store’s “Apostle of Pep.” 

And Sam is still going strong. 

Signed—B. H. N. 
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A FACT ABOUT TRADE ACCEPTANCES 


By Eton J. BUCKLEY 


EVERAL months ago I wrote an article warn- 
ing business people against one phase of trade 
acceptance which many had not considered suff- 
ently, that is, the fact that.a trade. acceptance is 
as negotiable as a: promissory note,.and..therefore 
if it gets into a third party’s hands, can be col- 
lected, even though the maker of it has a per- 
fectly good defense against the firm he bought 
the goods from and gave the trade acceptance to. 
The substance of my advice was that the 
man who buys goods and is asked to giv a trade 
acceptance for them, should be very sure that the 
goods are all right before he signs. Otherwise, 
his seller will probably discount the acceptance 
with his bank and the bank can collect, regardless 
of any dispute between the seller and buyer of 
the goods. 

I have before me the report of a case which 
shows exactly how this can happen. A man 
named Swift, who was in the tire business under 
the name of the Auto and Tire Exchange, bought 
$3,142.92 worth of tires from the Hawkeye Tire 
and Rubber Co. and gave the following trade ac- 
ceptance :— 


TRADE ACCEPTANCE 
Jan. 10, 1922. 

On June 10, 1922, pay to the order of ourselves 
thirty-two hundred ninetv-nine and 65-100 dollars, with 
interest from said date 5 per cent. per annum. 

The obligation of the acceptor arises out of the pur- 
chase of goods from the drawer. The acceptor may 
make this acceptance payable at any bank, banker or 
trust company in the United States which he may 
designate. 

If paid when due a discount of $156.73 may be 
deducted, reducing the face of this acceptance to 
$3,142.92. 

To Auto and Tire Exchange, Tulsa, Okla. 
Okla. City Branch, Hawkeye Tire and Rubber Co. 
By N. J. Booth. 


The Hawkeye Co., the seller, discounted this 





Copyright, October 1923, by Elton J. Buckley. 


with the Capital City State Bank. Before it was 
due a dispute arose between Swift and the Hawk- 
eye Co., which Swift finally settled, or said he 
settled, by sending a lot of the tires back and 
paying the difference in cash. Naturally if there 
had been no trade acceptance this would have 
closed the transaction, but there was still that 
trade acceptance outstanding with the Capital 
City State Bank. 

At maturity the bank, as the then holder, de- 
manded that Swift pay it. Swift said, “Oh, I 
don’t owe that any more; that deal is all closed 
up.” The bank said, “We have nothing to do 
with that; we hold your negotiable paper for 
$3,142.92 which you must pay us, because we 
gave value for it—and we have nothing to do 
with the status of your dealings with the Hawk- 
eye Co.” The bank was allowed to recover every 
cent, despite the fact that the seller and buyer, 
by the settlement which they made, had elimi- 
nated all of the buyer’s liability in the original 
transaction, although his liability on the trade ac- 
ceptance of course still remained. 

Swift contended that a trade acceptance 
wasn’t a negotiable instrument and couldn’t be 
passed from hand to hand like a promissory note, 
with the effect of enabling the third party. holder 
to collect it regardless of a defense between the 
original parties. 

The court held that the trade acceptance is 
a negotiable instrument exactly like a note or a 
check, and has all the attributes of negotiable 
paper, including that of ousting a maker’s de- 
fense. The court said: “Under the decided 
weight of authority in this country the provision 
contained in the trade acceptance in the instant 
case does not render the same non-negotiable.” 


a 


| 
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Therefore poor Swift adjusted his liabilitv 
twice. Of course, he now has an action against 
the Hawkeye Co., because it was paid twice for 
its goods, but that means another law suit. And 
then suppose the Hawkeye Co. has meanwhile 
become bankrupt? 

Therefore there is only one safe way for the 
buyer of goods to sign a trade acceptance, and 
that is to first be sure that the goods are all right, 
and that there is no possibility that he will not, 
for any reason, want to escape paying for them. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


E. C. Carter & Son’s Chicago office is now 
located at Room 509, Heyworth Building, with 
Walter M. Wieben in charge, assisted by Roy P. 
Teander. 

THE STERN TEXTILE Co., INc. have added to 
their extensive range of nets and drapery fabrics 
a large line of curtain net fabrics and fringed 
panels. 

CuarLes H. Kiimper, importer of Oriental 
rugs, has moved from 1170 Broadway to much 
larger quarters at 230 Fifth Avenue. 

FRIEDMAN Bros., New York, are showing a 
very attractive line of drapery hold-backs, They 
come in various sizes and in both plain and poly- 
chrome finish. 

EXTENSIVE ADDITIONS to their equipment 
have recently been completed by the Royal Cord 
Mfg. Co. The firm plans to extend its line of 
cords, trimmings, etc. 

AT THE WoMEN’s ACTIVITIES EXHIBIT re- 
cently held at the Hotel Commodore, the Stand- 
ard Textile Products Co. had a display of their 
Sanitas wall coverings which attracted consider- 
able attention. 

AN ESTABLISHMENT with floor space of 17 
acres, costing $6,000,000, and containing several 
unusual features for the convenience of their 
customers, is in progress of construction for the 
B. Nugent & Bro. Dry Goods Co., St. Louis. 

THE NEW LINE of the Maibrunn Co., Inc., 
New York, includes a wide variety of lamp and 
candle shades. While this company makes silk 
shades only, they have succeeded in bringing out 
a number of variations in sizes which are meet- 
ing with great success. 

A NUMBER OF PRINTING MACHINES for dis- 
charge printing on pile fabrics, have recently been 
installed by the Finco Dyeing & Embossing Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. This company has also 
added a large line of new rollers for embossing. 

THE FartrctoucH & Gop Co., of Boston, 





have issued a two-page folder showing their Bed- 
ford scrim in colors. This is a dealers’ circular, 
and will be imprinted with the names of the 
firms who distribute it. 

Tue Ratpu M. Levey Co., New York, an- 
nounce that they are now selling imported tapes- 
tries at the lowest prices ever offered. They 
come in various sizes and the designs are such 
as will fit into the American scheme of decora- 
tion most suitably. 

THE NEW MILL being erected by the Phila- 
delphia Tapestry Mills will doubtless be com- 
pleted in January and be ready for occupancy the 
following month. The main weave shed is 165 
x 250 ft. in size. In the building closely adjoin- 
ing the old factory, the floors are 18 ft. high. 

Mr. SMITH’S UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT at 
Arnold Constable & Co. will on November Ist be 
given double the floor space that it has ever occu- 
pied and will be moved to the sixth floor, where 
it will take nearly two-thirds of, the entire floor 
space. 

THE ScuHoot oF APPLIED DESIGN FOR 
WoMEN. announce that in cooperation with the 
Extension Division of Hunter College, New 
York, they will give a series of evening classes on 
the decorative arts. Carl G. B. Knauff will be 
in charge of the lectures. 

IN THE FALL LINE of the International Cur- 
tain Co. is featured a special showing of original 
effects in net panels. Also of interest are silk 
lace curtains and panels of novel design. Their 
new lines are now being displayed in New York 
by A. Jacobson, 41 Union Square. 

THE SHOWING of a large line of mohair, 
plush, velour and tapestry, manufactured by the 
Victor Textile Mills Co. is announced by Levy 
& Fish, sole distributors, of 50 East 9th Street. 
The latter firm have an extensive showroom and 
selling facilities and are in a favorable position 
to take care of all wants of the trade. 

THE NEW AND ENLARGED QUARTERS of the 
Wompinuit Co., Inc., at 63 Leonard Street, New 
York, are admirably laid out for properly dis- 
playing their various cloths. They are showing 
a wide and varied line of marquisettes, nets, 
gauze, plisse, lenos, casement cloths and over- 
drapes. This company specializes in sunfast 
drapery fabrics. | 


THE AMERICAN Motpinc Co. announce 


that they are furnishing the pannelling and mold- 
ing for the rooms in the new Hotel Roosevelt. 
This firm, in collaboration with M. L. Overton, 
displayed their molding in Mr. Overton’s Louis 
XVI bedroom at the Art-in-Trades Club Exhibit. 
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Mahogany carved figures on a chest-on-chest belonging to Francis P. 
Garvan, 


SOME CARVINGS BY SAMUEL MCINTIRE 


OT the least interesting of early American 

craftsmen was Samuel McIntire, of Salem, 
master carpenter, wood carver and architect. Al- 
though the foremost architect of his generation, 
wood-carving seems always to have bcen his 
hobby. The fame of his houses rests on the 
beauty of their embellishments in this medium. 
One of the most striking examples of his wood- 
carving in connection with architecture is to be 
seen over the doorway of the 
Kimball House in Salem, where 
he himself lived. 

We are, however, more 
concerned with MclIntire’s 
work in relation to furniture. 
At the top of this page we show 
an example of his carving in 
mahogany on a chest-on-chest, 
formerly the property of Elias 
Haskett Derby of Salem, one 
of Salem’s most famous mer- 
chants, who had a beautiful es- 
tate where Market Square now 
stands. In this same house 


ways and fire-places also de- 

signed and embellished by McIntire. This chest- 
on-chest appears in the inventory of Derby’s 
famous Salem House after his death in 1709, 
dated March 4th, 1805. “Southeast chamber, 
one chest upon chest—$60.00,” an amount which 
indicates that this is one of the most elaborate of 
all the fine articles of furniture in the house. 
This -piece is now the property of Frantis P. 





Garvan, and loaned to the Metropolitan Museum. 

In the Bolles collection at the Metropolitan 
Museum there is a secretary ornamented with 
figures carved by McIntire. This was originally 
the property of Oliver Putnam of Newburyport, 
connected with the great Salem family of that 
name. These are two standing figures, likewise 
carved in mahogany, about 1234 inches high, and 
displaying a greater freedom of grace in pose and 
drapery than those ornament- 
ing the Garvan chest. Fiske 
Kimball said in a recent issue 
of the Metropolitan Museum 
Bulletin that these two figures 
may be regarded as the best of 
McIntire’s compositions in the 
round. 

Another famous McIntire 
figure is that called “Pomona,” 
carved in wood and formerly 
standing in a garden in Dan- 
vers, Mass., before a summer- 
house built by McIntire in 1794 


McIntire figures on a secretary in . . ‘ 
Bolles Collection at the Metropol- for Elias Haskett Derby. This 


there were also cornices, door- itan Museum. 


figure now belongs to Mrs. 
Clifford Brigham. It is that of 
a pert little goddess, full bodied and round 
cheeked, with a horn of plenty, in a conventional 
pose, the whole giving the effect of a Dresden 
shepherdess. 

An interesting fact about McIntire’s work 
is that he seldom if ever used the living model, 
most of his carvings being worked up from small 
vignettes or inspired by some imported figure. 
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This and the illustration below is-of part of the exhibit of the La France Textile Co. at the recent Home Beau- 
tiful Exposition, Atlantic City. 


ATLANTIC CITY’S HOME BEAUTIFUL 
EXHIBIT 
§ kee Home Beautiful Exposition, recently held 
at the Million Dollar Pier, Atlantic City, 
attracted over a million visitors, and was so suc- 
cessful that A. Conrad Ekholm, who conceived 
the idea of this display of home decorative 
objects and fabrics, decided to make it an 
annual affair. 

Among the firms who exhibited was the La 
France Textile Co., and Bernard Davis, presi- 
dent of the concern, is authority for the state- 
ment that they profited greatly by this oppor- 
tunity to come in direct contact with the public 
and hear the public’s expressions of opinion and 
suggestions. Mr. Davis says that this expres- 
sion has been invaluable to the firm in the per- 
fecting of their tapestries, pictures and mirrors. 

At the top and bottom of this page we illus- 
trate two views of this company’s exhibit. 


TO ESTABLISH LARGEST ANTIQUE 
SHOP 
A HUGE sign on the old Delmonico Building at 
44th Street and Fifth Avenue announces 
the fact that Mr. Lehne has leased the property 
for an antique shop. Mr. Lehne, who always 
specialized on European antiques, carrying little 
of the Colonial, will occupy the whole building 
with the exception of the two upper floors which 
will continue to be rented for living purposes. As 
soon as building conditions justify it, this plot, 
which has a frontage of 75 ft. or more and a 
depth of 150 ft., will be occupied by a modern 
office building, but in the interim it will constitute 
the largest antique shop in this country. 





A LARGE stock of glass prisms and drops in a 

wide range of shapes and colorings, is being 
constantly kept in stock by Pavel, Lindemann & 
Co., New York. 













































THE WORK OF THE NEW YORK BLDG. CONGRESS 


T WILL be recalled that from time to time 

this magazine has deplored the fact that in 
several of the trades connected with the home 
furnishing industry, the numbers of skilled 
workmen had not kept pace with the increasing 
demand for manufactured products and the fact 
has also been pointed out that the tradesmen of 
today had been more or less forced into the posi- 
tion of specialists instead of continuing to be the 
all-around workmen of twenty-five years ago. 

The New York Building Congress has now 
set on foot an enterprise that bids fair to solve 
both the problem of insufficient numbers in the 
skilled crafts as well as that of the craftsmen 
whose training has covered only a‘limited scope. 
A special vocational school has been organized 
through the formation of an Apprenticeship 
Commission with very sincere purposes and broad 
powers. The New York Building Congress has 
the cooperation of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York and of Local 44, International 
Upholsterers’ Union and classes are already 
formed to begin study this month in the Murray 
Hill Evening Trade School. 

Each class will be composed of not more 
than twenty students with an individual instruc- 
tor and the studies have been laid out to cover the 
whole process of trade practice in a complete and 
efficient way. With the inauguration of this 
school, for such it really is, every apprentice to 
the upholstering trade will be required to enroll 
as a student in the classes above referred to and 
this includes even those who have advanced in 
any way as apprentices but have not yet become 
journeymen. 

The requirement of class study is made a 
part of the completion of their apprenticeship 
and journeymen’s credentials will only be granted 
to those now in apprenticeship when they have 
completed the course of studies applicable to 
their experience as apprentices. 

In addition thereto the ranks’ of the student 


body will be increased by those who enter as new 
apprentices for the study system inaugurated is 
definitely linked with the apprentices’ established 
status and the advancement of an apprentice in 
earning ability is made contingent on his complet- 
ing each six months, the prescribed course of 
study and passing an examination therein. By 
the establishment of these rules, the Apprentice- 
ship Commission has lifted apprenticeship from 
a condition of disorganized recruiting undertaken 
at haphazard, into a settled training plan that is 
backed by committees of both employers and 
employed. 

The minimum age of an apprentice starting 
in the upholstering industry is fixed.at 16 years, 
and the maximum age 19 years, the term of 
apprenticeship to cover four years with provision 
that should the apprentice fail to meet the re- 
quired standards, the term may be lengthened 
upon the recommendation of the joint Appren- 
ticeship Board of the Upholstery Industry and of 
the General Apprentice Commission of the New 
York Building Congress. 

Students are required to attend the classes 
not less than four hours per week during the 
regularly established evening school sessions and 
must show a total record of school attendance to 
the extent of 80 per cent. during each six months 
period in order to qualify for the regular wage 
advance every six months. | 

Upon the successful completion of appren- 
ticeship each apprentice shall be provided with a 
diploma by the Joint Apprenticeship Board of the 
Upholstery Industry containing his trade experi- 
ence, educational training, journeymanship stand- 
ing and wage rating regularly certified by the 
Employer, Labor and Educational Authority as 
determined by the Joint Apprenticeship Board 
which shall entitle him to employment on a full 
journeyman’s basis. . 

It is hoped that the inauguration of this sys- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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this magazine to spell the second word bie for 
singular and bies for plural, although the form 
bises is not without its proponents, 

6. What is crewel work? 

Crewel work, so-called, is a form of needle- 
work embroidery which was very popular in 
England during the Seventeenth Century. It is 
literally an embroidery of an open character on a 
plain foundation. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


liars Columbia Mills, Inc., manufacturers of 
shade cloth, have leased the building at 1133- 
39 South State Street for a period Of years. 

Chicago’s fourth annual “Own Your Home 
Exposition” will be held in the Coliseum March 
22 to 29. 

A new addition to Wabash avenue's furni- 
ture row will be made Feb. 1 when the Weber 
Department Store, now located at Van Buren and 
Clark street will occupy the southeast corner of 
Wabash and Adams street. The announcement 
of this new store’s location also carries with it 
the information that the firm will specialize in 
furniture and clothing. 





The L. Fish Furniture Company plans to 
erect three six story buildings in the central 
manufacturing district-on West Pershing Road 
and Irving: avenue, each of these buildings to be 
170 x 120 and will be completed by March 1. 
These buildings will contain the mail order busi- 
ness, wares for the retail stores and the executive 
offices. Tunnel connections have been arranged 
with one of the local roads so that cars may be 
run directly into the building and for this purpose 
the basement will be used; the first floor devoted 
to the shipping and receiving of house furnish- 
ings ; the second floor to packing and crating out 
of town shipments; three floors to merchandise 
and the top floor to the executive and mail order 
offices. 

N. J. Nelson, president of W. P. Nelson, in- 
terior decorators, was one of the “live wires” re- 
cently cartooned by a local paper. There were 
over a hundred men in the group, each one fea- 
tured in his occupation and with his hobbies, 
while a clever verse added to the liveness of the 
cartoons. 

The Yamanaka galleries, displaying oriental 
art under the personal direction of S. H. Mori, 
opened additional quarters in the Fine Arts 
buildings as well as the present shop in the Italian 
Court. This new shop was necessary to care for 


the transient trade of the Michigan avenue hotels. 

The Spanish Galleries and Maximilan 
Schachner, interior decorator, are featuring a 
special exhibit of tapestries, bronzes and old 
paintings. 

The department stores have given a great 
deal of attention to the furnishings for the home 
the past two weeks, including rugs and lamps, 
as well as furniture, draperies and curtainings. 

The Boston Store used an entire floor the 
last of September to feature a sale of floor lamps 
and lamp shades which it was said represented a 
purchase of $125,000. This purchase was made 
many months before the sale and kept the fac- 
tories of the Eagle Wood Turning Co., 844-850 
S. Canal street and the Wabash Shade Co., 426-8 
S. Wabash avenue busy all summer. It was said 
to be one of the largest single purchases of this 
character ever made. During the sale half of 
the State street windows of the house were de- 
voted to display of lamps and shades, and pages 
of advertising were used. Prices on shades and 
lamps were just about one half of the usual 
prices.asked for similar merchandise. 

Jean Mowat. 


NEW ORLEANS NOTES 


M** BetH LicNosk1, of San Antonio, Tex., a 
graduate of the N. Y. School of Fine Arts, 
formerly in the employ of Marshall Field & Co., 
of Chicago, has assumed charge, in an advisory 
capacity, of the interior decoration department 
of the D. H. Holmes Co. A fourth of the third 
floor of the establishment, given over to uphol- 
stery fabrics, floor coverings and fine furniture, 
under Manager Bernard, will henceforth be de- 
voted to the department. The department is to 
be equipped with decorative rooms and every- 
thing needful to feature interior decorations. 

The Antique Dome, an old landmark of New . 
Orleans, in the historic French Quarter, into 
which Gallup, Inc., moved from Sr. Charles 
street, have taken quarters at 333 and 527 Royal 
street. It required two establishments in which 
to store their wealth of antiques of every descrip- 
tion dating from the French Revolution. 

Mintz & Herwitz, retail furniture dealers, 
217-19 Royal street, have leased the adjoining 
four story building, 221-23 Royal street, and have 
contracted for converting the two buildings into 
one large furniture establishment. The firm 





started in business two years ago. It owns its 
own warehouse on Bienville street. 
(Continued on page 111) 
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THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


HE Parthians, the first Central Asian race to 

come into power in Persia, probably intro- 
duced the art of weaving fine carpets, but it is 
equally probable that they found the art of weav- 
ing already developed to a very high state for the 
triumphant march of Alexander the Great served 
not only to disperse Persian art, but also brought 
the art of Greece into the very heart of Asia. 

It is not to be wondered at that even in the 
dryest of climates, textile ma- 
terials of the early centuries 
have long since returned to 
dust and we must, therefore, 
depend upon such other evi- 
dences of their having existed 
as may now be available. — 

The oldest definite repre- 
sentations of carpets are 
found in the ornamentation of 
other household materials. 
Thus, on a silver bowl belong- 
ing to Count Stroganoff, in 
Rome, is a picture of a carpet 
which is said to be the oldest 
known representation of a 
Persian floor textile. But, it 
is only, so to speak, an illus- 
tration and does not indicate 
either the character of the ma- 
terial or whether it was woven 
or embroidered. 

In addition to pictorial 
evidences of ancient floor cov- 
erings such as the one we 
have just referred to, there 
are also written descriptions, 
one of which translated by 
Dr. Karabacek, Director of 
the Imperial Library in Vien- 
na, gives us a history of a 
most remarkable piece. This 
piece he describes as follows: 

“When Ctesiphon, the 
residence of the Sassanide, 
fell into the hands of the 
Arabs in the year 16 A.H. 
(637 A.D.) they captured in 





Symbolic silk Persian rug show- 
ing animal and human figures. 


the magnificent White Palace, the ruins of which 
remain to this day, amongst royal treasures with- 
out end, a colossal carpet of 1051 square metres 
originally made for Chosroes I. Anoschar (531- 
579 A.D.). His successors used it also to the 
last Jazdajird, but only during the rough, stormy 
winter season, when sitting in the garden was in- 
supportable. Then were the drinking bouts of 


that time transferred to the palace. The pattern 
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of the colossal carpet represented the garden in 
spring. This “winter carpet” was called, in Per- 
sian, Behar i Kisra (The Spring of Chosroes). 
This marvellous carpet consisted of silk, gotd, 
silver and precious stones. 

“The ground of the carpet represented a 
beautiful pleasure garden with running brooks 
and interlacing paths, adorned with trees and 
spring flowers; the wide border surrounding it 
represented beautiful planted flower beds in 
manifold colors; blue, red, yellow, white and 
green precious stones portrayed the beauty of the 
flowers. The yellow color of the soil was imi- 
tated in gold; the stripes of the brooks were also 
in gold. Crystal colored stones represented the 
rippling water and the gravel paths were imitated 
in stones of the size of pearls; the twigs were of 
gold and silver; the trees, leaves and flowers and 
plants were of silk, and the fruits of many coi- 
ored stones. 

“This rug is reputed to have been worth 
3,600,000 dirhams or 300,000 dinars ( £155,000). 
The Arab commander-in-chief consulted his 
Amirs as to the future of this marvelous textile 
masterpiece and it was determined to send it to 
Medina to the residence of Caliph Omar, whick 
was done, but the Caliph instead of preserving 
this peculiar treasure as an offering to a conse- 
crated place, ordered it to be divided into several 
pieces, these to be included in the lots of booty 
given to his soldiers. Ali, son-in-law of the pro- 
phet, who participated in the division but did not 
receive the best piece, resold his for 20,000 dir- 
hams.” 

Just as the beautiful gardens of the palace 
of Chosroes I are thought to have formed the in- 
spiration for the design of his wonderful “winter 
carpet,” so we find other favorite associations 
and occupations of royalty represented in woven 
textiles. There are references made by Chinese 
authors as early as the Fifth Century A.D. that 
in Ta-ts-in (the country of the eastern part of 
the sea) gold embroidered rugs and silk cloth of 
various colors are to be found. I-wu-chih, quot- 
ed by K’ang hsi says: “In the country of Ta-ts-in, 
which probably represented not only Assyria but 
also parts of Persia, in the opinion of some writ- 
ers, they wove rugs from wild cocoons by means 
of wool of different colors taken from all kinds 
of beasts ; they wove into them patterns of beasts, 
and human figures, trees, clouds and numerous 
astonishing tricks.” 

According to another Chinese writer “on 
these rugs they represented cockatoos flying gaily 
at a distance, the musters showing the following 


ten colors: carnation, white, black, green, red, 
crimson, gold, azure, jade color, and yellow.” 
Hirth adds that “these rugs are distinctly stated 
to be made of sheep’s wool together with a sub- 
stance obtained from the bark of trees and the 
silk of wild silk worms.” It is the opinion of 
Martin, who compiled a most excellent “History 
of Oriental Rugs” and to whom we are indebted 
for these descriptions, that there was a very close 
connection between the industries of Persia and 
of China at the period represented by these 
works. 

It was the custom also in early Sassanian 
times to weave into carpets the portraits of kings 
and emperors. Thus it was on the night of 
December 9th, 861 A. D., the Abbasidian Caliph 
El Mutawakkil Ala Allah was murdered by a 
Turkish body guard on a Susandschird carpet 
upon which were the portraits of several kings, 
including those of Scheroe, the murderer of his 
father, king Parwez, and of Jazed ibn el Walid, 
murderer of his cousin. This carpet was later 
spread before El Muntasir elder son of Caliph 
El Mutawakkil, and instigator of his murder, and 
when it was pointed out to him by his advisors 
that the carpet had a bad omen in that it con- 
tained the pictures of rulers who had only reigned 
a period of about six months as a result of their 
crimes, he ordered the carpet destroyed. 

Sometimes these portraits were used to show 
the pleasures and pursuits of kings and princes as 
is the case with some of the famous so-called 
hunting carpets whereon are depicted all kinds 
of animals, wild and domestic, to show the 
prowess of the “prince of the faithful.” 

That the love of display and the profligacy 
of the period did not confine itself to rugs of 
wool and silk is attested by the fact that precious 
metals were also interwoven with their straw 
mats. In Summer, the woolen carpets of Persia 
and Arabia were replaced by straw and rush mats 
and on these the artist weavers expended the 
same skill and lavished the same expense so that 
they were as precious as the most expensive 
products of silk and wool. 

Another colossal carpet comparable to the 
garden piece of Chosroes I is said to have been 
in the Abbasid treasure house at the time of 
Mutawakkil. It had belonged to Omayyad Cal- 
iph Hisham and exactly fitted the festive hall, 
being 100 yards long and 50 yards wide. It was 
of pure silk interwoven with gold. 

Another carpet which indicates the broad 
field of design which characterized these early 

(Continued on page 110) 








WANTED—A DECORATIVE SALESMAN 


ee day, every week and month there are 

urgent calls in the trade for decorative sales- 
men. All over the United States, schools and 
institutions are teaching interior decoration, and 
the people attending these schools are being 
equipped mainly along esthetic lines. 

They are-taught to produce and not to sell. 
‘The subject of salesmanship is not included in 
the curriculum. These schools would do a great 
work if they would arrange their courses so that 
the man who wishes to qualify in the sales line 
could be given a general course in the art but an 
intensive course in the practice of salesmanship. 

It is unnecessary that a 
decorative salesman_’should 
be equipped for the drafting 
_ room or the workshop. He 
need not be an artist. He 
should be more of a connois- 
seur. 

“We want,’ writes a man 
in Denver, “a _ thoroughly 
capable decorative salesman.” 

Naturally, a hundred cit- 
ies are looking for him, but 
what kind of decorative sales- 
man? Simply a young man 
on the floor to meet custom- 
ers or a man to go out and find customers? 

Taking care of the business that comes to 
you and solicits you is one thing and getting out 
and soliciting it, is quite another. 

Hundreds of decorative shops, department 
stores and furniture houses are in urgent need.of 
the outside salesman, but the supply is exceeding- 
ly limited and most of them realize that they will 
have to experiment with their own raw material, 
or raw material from other cities and build up 
their own organizations. 

We know of some instances where very suc- 
cessful outside men are lamentably weak as dec- 





Decorative salesmen are 
in constant demand. To 
meet this demand the 
schools teaching the dec- 
orative arts should in- 
clude acourse embracing 
art principles in general 
but specializing on the 
art of salesmanship. 


orators and we know of many cases where a man 
is a thoroughly capable decorator but a mighty 
poor salesman. 

We could point to a number of firms in New 
York that are doing a good decorative business, 
where one partner is a decorator and the other 
simply a good business man and salesman. 

‘There is many an architectural firm, all the 
members of which are not necessarily architects. 

There is many a law firm where some one 
highly successful member of the firm is a far 
letter business-getter than he is a lawyer. 

But these men are men who can swing busi- 
ness, They have the personal- 
ity and they have people back 
of them with the practical 
knowledge of things; but with 
this class of men as with 
decorative salesmen, it takes 
years to establish a clientele. 
‘They can’t move their prac- 
tice to another city. The am- 
bition of all of them is to get 
into business for themselves, 
and when they finally build up 
a clientele, they open up a 
shop of their own. 

Hundreds of women in 
New York have done just this, but perhaps it is 
easier to start for yourself here than elsewhere 
because less capital and stock is required. 

The general impression seems to prevail that 
in a city like New York it ought to be easy to 
find decorative salesmen who will move any- 
where. But there has got to be an inducement, 
and the only inducement that we can see lies in 
the lure of the smaller city. 

The bigger the city, the bigger the competi- 
tion. If a man has experience that enables him 
to make $5,000 in a big city, he might make 
$10,000 where competition is less. 
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THE NEW CAFTEX PLANT 

— Craftex Mills, Inc., formerly the Henry 

Goldthorp Co., have just completed the re- 
moval of their plant from Orleans and Jasper 
streets to their own building at Kensington ave- 
nue and East Venango street, Philadelphia. The 
new plant increases the equipment of the firm 
100 per cent. and is up-to-date in every way, each 
loom and other pieces of operating machinery be- 
ing equipped with individual motors and the vari- 
ous departments are interconnected by automatic 
conveyors. 

Heat is provided by a specially constructed 
air and oil burning boiler and the plant is com- 
pletely sprinkler equipped. The group of build- 
ings composing the plant have a total floor space 


in excess of 40,000 square feet comprising a four. 


story structure, 150 x 40 feet, and two weave 
shops, 90 x 100 ft. and 50 x 100 ft., respectively. 

During the removal of the plant from the 
old to the new location, which occupied a period 
of four months, there was no interference with 
the production of goods. In their new quarters 
the Craftex Mills have arranged a handsome 
showroom for the display of their goods, utiliz- 
ing draperies on the windows and damask on the 
walls, with day-light producing electric lights to 
show the colors of fabrics and every other mod- 
ern convenience in the display of decorative 
materials. 

With their new equipment they control in 
their own plant, all of the operations necessary 
to the turning out of the finished product, begin- 
ning with the designing of patterns, card cutting, 
beaming, winding, weaving and finishing. Among 
their newer productions is a complete line of 
light weight sunfast draperies, brocatelles and 
jacquard-woven wool needlepoint for panel tap- 
estries, together with a diversified showing of 
new scarves and table covers. 





NEW FIRM ORGANIZED 

sips Venezian Art Screen Co., 132 Lexington 

avenue, are a new firm producing a beautiful 
line of hand painted leather screens, in a great 
variety of styles and sizes. They also manufac- 
ture hand painted panels and do polychroming 
and furniture decorating. Another branch of 
their business imports modern and antique paint- 
ings, panels, etc., including genuine old masters 
They also make hand painted cabinets, desks, 
stands, boxes and the like. 

The members of the company are Jerome 
Zucker and John Carrabba. Mr. Zucker has a 


wide acquaintance in the decorative trade, and 
Mr. Carrabba is one of the leading artists in this 
line. He will be at the head of the studios and 
give the work his personal attention. 





THE WANAMAKER SPANISH HOUSE 


& ine John Wanamaker New York store has 
recently opened on the fourth floor a Spanish 
house of four large rooms and a patio designed 
by Laurence Bottomley, the well-known New 
York architect. These rooms have been ar- 
ranged as living room, breakfast room, hed room 
and dining room, and in them are assembled all 
the characteristic furnishings of a fine Spanish 
house, much of the material having been selected 
especially for this purpose in Spain. 





DISCONTINUE LACE CURTAIN DEPT. 


D - Yaaelgpapagesa was made October Ist that 
the Loeb & Schoenfeld Co. are discontinu- 
ing their lace curtain department, an announce- 
ment that will be received by the trade with gen- 
uine regret, for the name of the firm has been 
prominent in the trade for a long period of years. 





NEW PATENTED CURTAIN PANEL 


A NEW effect in a novelty combination panel 

and curtain is being shown by Shapiro & 
Son, New York. The combinations come in a 
variety of designs and are forty inches wide. 
They are protected by United States Government 
patents. 





CHANGE OF FIRM NAME 


, aes business conducted under the name of 

the Willich Embroidery Studios has changed 
its name to the Willich-Franke Studios, but will 
continue to do business at the same address. A. 
M. Willich, A. W. Franke, and G. M. Franke are 


the members of the firm. 





FEATHER IMPORTERS REMOVE 


A’ UNUSUAL example of expansion is found 

in the removal of the business of David 
Welsch to their own six-story building at 20-42 
Hewes street, Brooklyn. 

At the new. address they will occupy more 
than 50,000 square feet of space, which is several 
times the room which their present location in 
Fifth street, New York, affords. They are spe- 
cialists for the upholstery, comforter, mattress 
and pillow trades, handling all grades of sanitary 
feathers and down. 


























RECEPTION ROOM AND GENERAL SHOWROOM AT NEW 
QUARTERS OF THE SOMMA SHOPS, INC. 
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THE CHARM OF AMERICAN COTTAGE FURNITURE 


EGINNING about 1655, Pennsylvania was 

for a number of years dominated by the 
Dutch settlers. There were Swedish, German, 
Irish, English and French settlers also but the 
Dutch exercised a distinct influence on the des- 
tinies of the state up to 1682, at which date 
William Penn landed at Newcastle and made his 
treaty with the Indians. 

Hence, it will be seen that it is difficult to 
determine the particular native origin of Penn- 
sylvania cottage furniture. Some people arbi- 
trarily call them “Pennsylvania Dutch” or “Penn- 
sylvania German,’ neither literally correct.” 

But the only way to 


were copied in simplified form and in easily man- 
ipulated woods. 

Today there is a tendency to reproduce this 
type. 

We have seen in a shop down on Waverly 
Place, in the Firm of Beed, a very good-example 
of this sort of thing reproduced not only in form 
but in apppearance of the antique, the wood being 
painted and then rubbed down and flaked, giving 
every evidence of age, and the color effect was 
very pleasing. 

One can almost trace in all of this Pennsyl- 
vania work, the racial origin. One can see the 

effort to follow the Jaco- 





differentiate in the matter 
is by studying each piece 
by itself because no matter 
how inexperienced the de- 
signer or maker, he un- 
consciously expressed his 
home proclivities. 

In January, 1922, there 
was a Sale at the Anderson 
Galleries of a lot of this 
old furniture gathered by 
Jacob Paxton Temple dur- 
ing twenty-five years con- 
nection with the construc- 
tion department of the 








bean lines, the Queen Anne 
or whatever period, famil- 
iar to the maker. 

Now of all this exceed- 
ingly primitive furniture, 
pleasing as it may be in its 
general contour, it has an 
appeal to all lovers of 
Americana because much 
as we may like to regard it 
as Pennsylvanian, it was 
the same thing that was 
made all over New Eng- 
land. 

Whenever the needs of 








Pennsylvania Railroad. 

His work led him into 
the farm districts and 
wherever he found old pieces he bought them and 
at the sale above referred to they brought extra- 
ordinary prices. 

This collecting craze, this love of the an- 
tique, furnishes a most interesting study in psy- 
chology. It is difficult to determine whether a 
piece of furniture is treasured for its inherent 
character, its pathetic simplicity or for the mem- 
ories it evokes of the unknown soldiers of civil- 
ization who laid the foundations of this country. 

It was all cottage art and much of it made 
by mere carpenters and mostly of soft wood. In 
many cases good examples of mahogany or maple 


Courtesy of J. P. Temple and Anderson Galleries 


Pennsylvania Dutch softwood stool. 


the household required fur- 
niture, those needs stimu- 
lated the craftsmanship 
which is now so closely treasured. 

It is not of the high character found in the 
larger cities, where there was great wealth and 
skill in cabinet-work. They made no pretentions 
to vie with the richness of mahogany or the skill 
of Savery, but in every piece there is the sin- 
cerity and honest workmanship without which 
furniture of any age is valueless. 

It was essentially utilitarian furniture, but 
in most instances it represented great labor and 
a reverence for some period style which they 
followed very closely or adapted to meet their 
special needs. 
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HOW MANUFACTURERS VIEW THE 
DESIGN REGISTRATION BILL 


i goods manufacturers who in the 
past were either lukewarm or antagonistic 
toward the Design Registration Bill, are now 
heartily in favor of it. 

Before the war, certain kinds of fabrics fol- 
lowed very closely, to put it mildly, the best for- 
eign styles. There has been a big advance, how- 
ever, in the upholstery field and now that the 
American ‘manufacturers are producing such 
clever designs, they very naturally wish protec- 
tion. As one man expressed it: 

“When there is a big de- 
mand for any one fabric, 
everybody makes it. The only 
way that we can maintain our 
values and our prices is 
through the medium of de- 
sign. A woman is no judge 
of construction. All she sees 
is eye value and when a good 
seller in our line is copied, 
always a little cheaper, it 
gradually leads to the point 
where not only is our number 
killed in the market but the 
fabric is killed. And with 
everybody cutting each other’s 
throat, it is not long before 
the fabric is dead because the 
quality is always reduced. 

“Now I can conceive that 
a great deal of this frightful 
competition and utter annihi- 
lation of a demand for a fab- 
ric could be checked if the 
design was protected, for it is 
perfectly obvious that a man 
who wants to make something . 
cheaper, would find difficulty in selling it if h 
had to furnish his own designs. Why, I have 
seen designs recently that we originated, copied 
in some of the foreign tapestries that have been 
coming over. Somebody has handed a European 
manufacturer some of our numbers that have 
been big sellers and told him that if he could 
make them up a little cheaper he would get a big 
order. 

“Our experience has been just the same as 
Cheney Bros. who found one of their best sellers 
in a dry goods store, reproduced in Japan and 
selling at a price so ridiculously low that it simply 
destroyed the value of the original. 





Courtesy of J. P. Temple and Anderson Galleries 


Pennsylvania Dutch softwood chair. 
See text on opposite page. 


“Design is not everything, but it is about the 
only thing that the public can judge. They can’t 
judge quality. When they select a style they 
like, which the maker of the better quality goods 
has been producing at great expense, they are 
likely to buy it and then being stuck with a poor 
wearing quality, it is hard to get them to ever use 
that kind of material again. So, the piracy 
custom is far-reaching. It not only destroys the 
manufacturer’s product, but it ultimately destroys 
all demand for the pirated fabric.” 





UNUSUAL MODERN TREATMENTS 
HILE there is consider- 
able new art in Europe 

that has little to commend it, 
there are some examples that 
are unusually good. Mr. 
Howie, in a recent trip abroad 
in the interests of Johnson & 
Faulkner, saw the best of the 
new work and found much 
that was worthy. He speaks 
of a tea room that he visited, 
the walls of which were cov- 
ered in printed cloth, black 
and jade green, and of pecul- 
iar decorative design suggest- 
ing a little Gothic and a little 
Japanesque, with tones and 
relative values that Bakst, the 
Russian artist, might put into 
it. The ceiling was a pale 
grey, crossed and recrossed 
with light black lines forming 
squares. The floor was in 
large black and green squares. 
The chairs were greenish, and 
upholstered in the wall ma- 
terial. The tables were fin- 
ished with glass covers—the whole presenting a 
very smart effect. Mr. Howie has brought some 
of the wall and upholstery cloth over for the 
Johnson & Faulkner line this season, together 
with unusual damasks in colors to combine. Other 
similar prints of unusual design are shown with 
henna predominating in the print, some with 
parma-violet, others jade green and in all cases, 
silk damasks furnished to harmonize. 





S” Kee & Co. are showing a large line of 
Chinese rugs which they just recently re- 
ceived. They came in various sizes and in the 
well known beautiful Chinese rug colors. 
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A REMARKABLE HOME FURNISHINGS 
EXHIBIT 
(Continued from page 76) 
the silk; Arthur Lee Cook, the carpets; Peggy 
Deutz, Inc., the novelties; and Henry Fuldner & 
Sons, the furniture. 

We wish to call particular attention to the 
wall paper furnished by the W. H. S. Lloyd Co. 
used on the walls of the exhibit occupying Space 
11, which is a Sheraton Dining Room, decorated 
by R. J. Haddock, Inc. The paper, which is in 
black and gold, gives an air of decided elegance 
to the room. Others concerned in the decoration 
were: Morris Bernhard Co., trimmings; E. C. 
Carter & Son, laces; and Cheney Brothers, fab- 
rics. We show this room on page 83. 

In Space 15 is a Living Room-Dining Room 
combination, decorated by Arthur Yule, which is 
very interesting. These rooms are about the size 
of the average small apartment, and in them Mr. 
Yule has shown what an experienced decorator 
can do to create, in such a small space, interesting 
and liveable interiors. In these rooms Alexander 
Morton & Co. supplied the drapery fabrics ; Mor- 
ris Bernhard & Co., the trimmings; and Arnold, 
Constable & Co. the rug. 

In Space 16 there is a bed room, also by 
Arthur Yule, and this exhibit properly belongs 
with the Living Room-Dining Room combination. 
The same firms that were mentioned in the fore- 
going paragraph also supplied materials for this 
room. 

The Spanish Foyer, which occupies Space 
17, was decorated by the Colby Decorating Co. 
Cheney Brothers furnished the remarkable fab- 
rics; and the very excellent tapestries in this 
exhibit, as well as in the Hall decorated by the 
same firm, occupying Space 18, were supplied by 
the Edgewater Tapestry Looms. 

The Edgewater Tapestry Looms combined 
with the Bristol Company to supply the tapestries 
and furniture in the English Formal Hall, occu- 
pying Space 19, and decorated by E. A. Belmont, 
who also decorated the Queen Anne Reception 
Room in Space 20, for which the Bristol Com- 
pany also supplied the furniture. 

An Antique Shop occupying Space 30, and a 
Ship Study, occupying Space 31, were the dis- 
plays of Chamberlin Dodds. In the first exhibit 
Carnavalet supplied the antiques. 

A room which caused considerable interest 
was the Russian Breakfast Room in Space 29, 
decorated by Irwin Post, and the furniture sup- 
plied by Roman F. Melzer, formerly Court 
Architect to the late Czar Nicholas of Russia. In 


a succeeding number of the UPHOLSTERER we 
plan to have an article on Mr. Melzer’s products, 
because they represent, we believe, the highest 
development of furniture designing in pre-revo- 
lutionary Russia. 

Other exhibits were a Sun Parlor, in Space 
12 by McHugh, fne.; Living Room, in Space 13, 
by the Herter Looms; an Italian Formal Hall, by 
the Hutman-Gardner Co., in Space 22, Wood 
Carving by Adam Dabrowski Tapestry and 
Needlepoint in Space 23, by the Edgewater Tap- 
estry Looms. Trimmings, by Edward Maag, are 
shown in Space 24; Engrossers and Illuminators, 
by Ames & Rollinson, in Space 25. 

The following is a list of all the exhibitors 
and collaborators concerned in the exhibit: 


American Moulding Co., Ames & Rollinson, 
Arnold Constable & Co., Arnold & North. 


Bach, Oscar B. Studio, Inc.; Belmont, E. A.; 
Bernhard, Morris Co.; Bristol Co. 


Caldwell, Edward F. Co.; Carnavalet; 
Carter, E. C. & Co.; Cheney Brothers; 
Colby Decorating Co.; Cook, Arthur Lee; 
Costikyan & Co. 


Dabrowski, Adam; Deutz, Peggy, Inc.; 
Dodds, Chamberlin; Dunlop, Thomas. 


Eastern Art Shop; Eastern Ass’n. of Indian Affairs; 
Edgewater Tapestry Looms; Erskine Danforth Corp. 


French, P. W. & Co.; Fuldner, Henry & Sons. 
Grand Central Art Gallery. 


Haddock, R. J., Inc.; Harris Interior Arts, Inc.; 
Harris, William Laurel; Herter Looms; 
Hill, Amos T. Furniture Go.; Hutman, Gardner Co. 


Ishauu Co. 


Jacobson & Co.; Jacobson Mantel and Ornamental Co.; 
Jensen, Georg; Johnson, B. A. & Co. 


Kantack, Heath & Warman, Inc.; Kensington Mfg. Co.; 
Kent-Costikyan Trading Co. 


Lehman-Connor, H. B. Co.; Lenox Shops, Inc.; 
Lenygon & Morant; Lloyd, W. H. S. Co. 


Maag, Edward, Inc.; Magicoal Electric Iron Co.; 
Maibrunn Co.; Maison La Fee; Mayer, Chas. B. Co.; 
McHugh, Inc.; Melzer, Roman F.; 

Meyer Bros. Studio, Inc.; Moore, Roland N.; 

Morton, Alex. & Co. 


Orinoka Mills; Overton, M. L. 
Persian Rug Manufactory; Post, Irwin. 
Quaker Lace Co. 


Richter Furniture Co.; Reinthal & Newman; 
Rogers, Chas. P. & Co. 


Shaw Furniture Co.; Simonds, Elgin A. Co.; 
Sloane, W. & J.; Sterling Bronze Co.; 
Symons, Henry & Co. 


Thorp, J. H. & Co., Inc.; Todhunter, Arthur. 


Van Winsum, H. J. 
Wall Paper Manufacturers’ Ass’n.; Walter, G. 
Weymer, J.; Wiener Werkstaette of America. 


Yule, Arthur. 
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ENGLISH RECEPTION ROOM AT THE ART-IN-TRADES 
CLUB EXHIBIT 


Displayed by H. J. Van Winsum and J. Weymer. 
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WLI H. THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


Levinson—Lou Levinson is now ‘covering 
the Pacific Coast territory for the United Trim- 
ming Co. : 

PorcH—AlI Porch, upholstery buyer for a 
number of years with the Hulse Bradford Co., 
San Francisco, resigned his position September 
15th and has joined the Pacific Coast sales office 
of the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills and the Art- 
- loom Rug Mills as assistant to Mr. Douglas. 

Watts—R. H. Watts will cover the West 
for the Clarence P. Baxter Co. He will maintain 
offices at 226 West Adams Street, Chicago. 

Wa.tsH—Miss M. Walsh has resumed her 
former position of drapery buyer for the C. T. 
Sherer Co., Worcester, Mass. — 

Benoir—E. V. Benoit is now associated 
with W. B. Baldwin, buyer for N. Snellenberg & 
Co., Philadelphia, as assistant manager of the 
upholstery department. 

Wanp—Samuel Wand, formerly Chicago 
representative of the Patchogue-Plymouth Mills 
Corp., has become Middle West representative of 
the Craftex Mills, Inc. The new Chicago office 
of the firm, Mr. Wand’s headquarters, is at 1600 
Republic Building, State and Adams Streets. 

Lewis—B. Lewis, formerly representing E. 
C. Carter & Son, and Robert Le Fort & Co., has 
joined the firm of F. Veith & Co., Inc., purchas- 
ing an interest in the business and becoming vice 
president and secretary. To the lines already 
made by the firm there will be added novelty 
panels, fine net and marquisette curtains, bedsets, 
and silk casement curtains. 

Brown—D. W. Brown was recently ap- 
pointed drapery, furniture and carpet buyer for 
R. T. Gregg & Co., Lima, Ohio. He was for- 
merly with Bloom & Co. 

Watpo—Arthur Waldo, who has been New 


York representative of the Sibley, Lindsay & 


Curr Co., recently resigned to take charge of a 
department store soon to be opened.in Sharon, -Pa. 
ENBERG—E. Enberg has been appointed 


buyer for the carpet, rug and upholstery depart- 
ment of Zion’s Cooperative Mercantile Institu- 
tion, Salt Lake City. Mr. Enberg suceeds M. A. 
Romney, who died recently. He was formerly 
with the White House Drapery & Furniture Co. 
of the same city and is succeeded in that company 
by his son. 

McKewen—W. S. McKewen has been 
elected president of the International Lace Com- 
pany, to succeed the late George E. Lackey. 

BLakE—W. H. Blake is now representing 
Eugene Neumaier & Co. on the Pacific Coast. 
His headquarters will be 334 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 

Davipce—F. C. Davidge, of F. C. Davidge 
& Co., Toronto, sailed early this month for a 
trip to Japan. 

CarLiIn—J. C. Carlin, formerly connected 
with the salesforce of Peter Schneider’s Sons & 
Co,. and with Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., has 
become sole United States agent for the firm of 
Fratelli Gamna, of Turin, Italy. 





INTERESTING: CHINESE NOVELTIES 
RECEIVED 


Side hundred cases of porcelain ware from 
China have just been received by the Long 
Sang Ti Chinese Curio Co. The shipment con- 
tains many porcelain vases, jardinieres, umbrella, 
stands, and other useful decorative novelties. 





A. WEISER, INC. TO REMOVE 
F . Wababati ai is made by A. Weiser, Inc.,, 

that because of the extensive growth in their 
business, it will be moved February Ist next to 
37-39 East 21st Street, where they will have more 
than four times the room which their present 
quarters at 209 Canal Street afford for their 
business in upholstery goods and supplies, spe- 
cializing in mohair plushes, 
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THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 
(Continued from page page 96) 
embellishments for palace floors, was the carpet 
made by order of Caliph el Muizz li din Allah, 
year (353 A.H.) (964 A.D.) on which appear 
the images of the earth, mountains, seas, cities, 


rivers and straits, also views of the holy cities of - 


Mecca and Medina; every topographical part 
cafried it respective name over it worked in gold 
and silver on silk. On this textile “map” was 
this inscription: This is part of what has been 
wrought by order of Iman el Muizz, prince of the 
faithful, out of deep love for God’s holy places 
and for the general announcement of the trodden 
ways of God’s emmissary in the year three hun- 
dred and fifty-three.” The cost of this carpet 
amounted to 22,000 dinars, (nearly £12,000) but 
not a single fragment remains to verify the 
description. (To be continued) 





THE GROWTH OF R. H. MACY & CO. 


| people have any realization of the tremen- 
dous size of the new R. H. Macy & Co. addi- 

The present premises, large as they are, 
will have an added floor space of eleven acres. 
A little more than 500,000 square feet will be in- 


tion. 























W. & J. Sloane are now celebrating 
their eightieth anniversary, the busi- 
ness having been founded in 1843 by 
William Sloane at 245 Broadway. 
The business is now under the man- 
agement of the third generation of 
the Sloane family. 

















cluded in the additional building, now almost 
completed. Mr. Reilly’s upholstery department 
will correspondingly increase in size. 





THE WORK OF THE N. Y. BUILDING 
CONGRESS 
(Continued from page 91) 

tem of apprenticeship will not only provide an 
increase in the numbers of well-trained craftsmen 
but that through the advantages of study plus 
systematic and authoritative instruction there may 
be developed an increase of interest in craftsman- 
ship that will elevate the character of the industry 
and thus attract to its ranks young men and boys 
of high caliber. 

Further particulars may be obtained by ad- 
dressing this office or the offices of the New York 
Building Congress at Grand Central Terminal. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 82) 
Sacramento has been awarded sixth prize in 
the National Better Homes contest held last 
Spring and in which more than nine hundred 
cities participated. Last year this city was in 
twenty-sixth place. 

Fred Neimann has moved his furniture 
store at Seattle, to an improved location at 1521 
Second Avenue. 

Arrangements have been completed for the 
annual convention of the Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation of California, which is to be held at 
Sacramento, October 25, 26 and 27. 

Harry Marcus, formerly owner of a large 
store at Richmond, Cal., is organizing the Rich- 
mond Dry Good Co., and plans the opening of a 
large dry goods store. 

The Curtain Store, 520 Thirteenth Street, 
Oakland, has greatly enlarged its place of busi- 
ness and is carrying lines not formerly handled. 
The first floor is given over exclusively to cur- 
tains and draperies, the second floor to uphols- 
tered furniture, lamp standards, lamp shades, 
mirrors, davenport tables and rugs, while the 
third floor houses the drapery and upholstery 
work shops. 

A window shade department is located in 
the basement. 

Two large annexes to the store of Whitt- 
horne & Swan, Oakland, were opened in Septem- 
ber, and added space will be taken over as leases 
expire on adjoining property. 

T. A. CHurcH. 
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NEW ORLEANS NOTES 
, (Continued from page 92) 

The Home Furniture Company, of Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., has been granted articles of incor- 
poration. J. A. Gilder, capitalization $20,000. 

H. H. Schloeman, formerly on Dauphine 
street, has associated himself with A. Apprich, 
formerty with R. L. Schmidt, manufacturer of 
fine furniture, and as “Schloeman & Apprich,” 
have opened an establishment at 509-11 Royal 
street, in the old French Quarter. This is a four 
story brick structure which has been thoroughly 
renovated and equipped with the very latest ma- 
chinery for turning out the very highest class of 
Period furniture and other furniture of the 
firm’s own design. 

Mrs. W. H. Booth, of the Booth Furniture 
and Warehouse Co., Shreveport, La., is having 
constructed at Texas avenue and Van Loan street 
a new reinforced concrete and steel fireproof 
store and warehouse to cost approximately $125,- 
000. The building will be two stories in height, 
100 by 283 feet in dimensions, of Gothic archi- 
texture, 

Feibleman & Co., jobbers of upholstery and 
draperies, this city,, who also operate one of the 
largest department stores here, are now having 
constructed for them a five story pressed brick 
building, trimmed with sandstone, in Texas ave- 
nue, Shreveport, La. This is to serve as another 
branch of the parent company. _ 

Marion McClure, formerly associated with 
a Chicago concern in Baronne street, has 
branched out for herself in the work of interior 
decorating and has taken up headquarters in the 
old French Quarter, at 534 Royal street. 

FRANK MICHINARD. 





UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE, ITS 
CARE AND PROTECTION 
HE article on the care of upholstered furni- 
ture, announced for this month, will be pub- 
lished instead in the November issue, as it was 
impossible to acquire. some of the data needed 
for its preparation in time for this issue. 
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JOHN CuRRIE WILMERDING 
A RECENT death was that of John Currie 
Wilmerding, president of the firm of Wil- 
merding, Morris & Mitchell. Mr. Wilmerding 
died at his home in Flushing, L. I. . 
He was born in Moscow, N. Y., 72 years 
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ago. He was educated in Switzerland, and upon 
his return to New York entered the firm of 
Wilmerding, Hoguet & Co., of which his father, 
Henry A. Wilmerding, was senior partner. The 
firm name was subsequently changed to Wilmer- 
ding, Morris & Mitchell. 

Mr. Wilmerding retired from active partici- 
pation in the business three years ago, and his 
son became a member of the concern. He is 
survived by a widow, three sons and a daughter. 


OLIVER C. WYMAN 

& geen C. Wymaw, founder and president of 

Wyman, Partridge & Co., one of the largest 
general merchandise houses in Minneapolis, and 
a leader in the commercial life of that city for 
fifty years, died recently at his home. He was 
86 years old. 

WinTHrop N. SPRING 

Or SEPTEMBER 24TH, Winthrop N. Spring, 

secretary and general sales manager for 
Berbecker & Rowland Mfg. Co., died of apoplexy 
at the firm’s plant at Waterville, Conn. Mr. 
Spring was 54 years old, and had been with Ber- 
becker & Rowland for 27 or 28 years. Until four 
years ago he was manager of the Chicago branch 
of this firm, when he was brought to the factory 
and given the position which he held when he 
died: He is survived by three children. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 








Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Doilar. In every case regarded in strict confidence 





WANTED—WALL PAPER and drapery retail sales- 
man. Store located in New England. Address 
“Massachusetts,” care The Upholsterer. 
CURTAIN AND DRAPERY GOODS SALESMAN 
of wide acquaintance, would like to locate with a 
live wire line. New England, Metropolitan territory, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Middle West. Address 
“Action,’ care The Upholsterer. i 
WANTED—DRAPERY CUTTER and‘hanger. Must 
be able to design and cut all manner of high-class drap- 
eries. The Darwin Studios, 610 South Boston Avenue, 
Tulsa, Okla. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—Very desirable opening 
for live, high-grade salesman of decorative interiors, 
capable of estimating and handling details of sales. 
Advise education, training, experience, qualifications, 
character references and salary wanted. The Schachne 
Studios Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
WANTED — INTERIOR DECORATOR, salesman, 
who has the experience and ability to serve a high 
class clientele, the preparing and submitting of schemes ; 
must be thoroughly capable and familiar with every 
detail of the interior decorating business, and especially 
wall coverings and treatments, furniture, draperies and 
rugs. A bright and ‘prosperous future is assured to a 
progressive man who will hustle to make a showing. 
Answer fully, stating age, experience and nationality. 
Applications strictly confidential. The Hoefler-Fisher 
Company, 383 Benefit Street, Providence, R. J. 


MILL AGENTS having established office in New York 
City and Chicago, are anxious to have the representa- 
tion or the exclusive agency of a silk brocade, velour, 
or tapestry mill. Address “Mill Agent,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
A MAN with years of experience would like an engage- 
ment with first-class house as foreman in drapery 
workroom or outside estimator and measurer. Capable 
of taking charge of large force. Good executive. Best 
references, Address “C. D. F.,” care The Upholsterer. 


EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER of sunfast and tub- 
fast hand printed cretonnes is seeking representatives 
for South and Southwestern territory. No competition. 
Only Al men with a trade acquaintance will be consid- 
ered. Long commission. Address “Southwestern,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
WANTED—To hear from live wire with $10,000 or 
more to invest in upholstery and decorative business 
in Philadelphia’s finest suburbs; can be expanded with 
very little effort; could add wall paper and painting; to 
one who fully understands the business owner will rent 
building and take small percentage on business done, 
letting new party take full charge. Give reference, bank 
or business house. Address “Retiring,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
YOUNG MAN—Thoroughly experienced in buying and 
selling cretonnes, hand blocks, sunfasts; also voile, 
scrim, marquisette and net curtains, desires suitable 
connection. Address “Hand Blocks,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
A SALESMAN, thoroughly trained and experienced in 
the art of interior decorating, drapery, furniture, etc., 
and entirely familiar with all period styles, and with the 
highest credentials for character, integrity and ability, 
desires to take a contracting position with the best house 
in Los Angeles, in that line. Employed now by a large 
New York house; desires to correspond confidentially 
regarding all particulars. Address “Thorough,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED for New England, to carry 
side line of nets and silk drapery fabrics. Commis- 
sion. Address “New England,” care The Upholsterer. 
A PROMINENT MANUFACTURER of lace cur- 
_ tains wishes to engage an experienced salesman who 
1s acquainted with the retail trade in New York, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Address, stating references 
and experience, “Prominent,” care The Upholsterer. 
BOOKKEEPER—Expert; complete charge; cost sys- 
tems; stock records; trial balances; thoroughly ex- 
perienced, Address “Bookkeeper,” care The Upholsterer. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY—An established decor- 

ating and furnishing business in a prosperous com- 
munity may be acquired by responsible parties who can 
appreciate the advantages. For particulars address 
“Opportunity,” care The Upholsterer. 


CALICO PRINTERS and those interested in the pro- 

duction of “‘warp printed cretonnes” (shadow tissues) 
to whom full particulars of the latest English methods 
of production would be of assistance, are invited to 


communicate with advertiser, “Warp Cretonne,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—DRAPERY WORK ROOM FOREMAN. 
__ Large furniture store in Middle West will have open- 
ing for first class man to take charge of drapery work 
room, January 1.. Must be capable of estimating, cut- 
ting and executing finest of work. Desire man of full 
experience. Man with family preferred. Write, giving 
full information and salary expected; strictly confiden- 
tial. Address “Furniture,” care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—SALESWOMAN and manager of uphols- 
_tery and drapery department high grade old estab- 
lished decorative concern. Salary and commission. 
Must be thoroughly experienced. Splendid opportunity 
for right party. Address by letter only with fuil 
information, R. M. Cox, Room 428, 1113 Broadway, 
New York City. 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced man would like 

to connect with first-class house as foreman in drap- 
ery workroom or outside estimator and measurer. Good 
executive, capable of taking charge of large force. Best 
references. Address “Drapery Workroom,” care The 
Upholsterer. 


VELOUR MANUFACTURERS, ATTENTION — 
_ Large firm of New York jobbers are open for addi- 
tional quantities of velours and mohairs, for cash. Ad- 
dress “Financially Responsible,” care The Upholsterer. 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY in mid-Western city 

for first-class drapery-workroom foreman and man- 
ager. Must be thoroughly competent to oversee and 
direct all classes of drapery work. Address with full 


particulars S. W. J., care The Upholsterer. , 
















“You Need Us Now” 


Fifth Avenue Protective Ass’n 


235 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


‘A Nationally Used 
Collection 
Agency’”’ 


€ 








Designer of Textile’ Fabrics 


One of the oldest textile manufacturers’ 
has an opening for an artist designer. Must 
be able to originate designs for mohair up- 
holstery fabrics, also plush and velour 
draperies. . Fe f . 

A man of originality and ability is’ de- 
sired—able to establish new and popular 
textile lines. 


Apply by letter giving full experience. 


ALBERT FRANK & COMPANY 
14 Stone Street New York, N. Y. 


Advertising Agents 














